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BOROUGH of CHELSEA, KENSINGTON, FULHAM, 
and HAMMERSMITH. 


GENTLEMEN,—It appears likely that your rightful claim for 
Parliamentary Representation is at last about to be recognized, as 
aclause of the Gov ernment Reform Bill, giving two Members to 
this great Metropolitan Constituency, has been carried unani- 
mously through the House of Commons. Several of those by 
whose aid this victory was won are of opinion ar under the 
new system of Household Suffrage new men will be required to 
Advocate classes of Measures which as yet have attracted but 
little attention in the House of Commons. Believing that, from 
natural inclinations, from education, and from observation ‘of the 
new Countries from which I have just returned, I should be com- 
petent to take a share in this great work, they have invited me to 

stand for your Borough, in which my father’ 's name is not entirely 
ieewn as that of an old resident in this district, and a con- 
sistent supporte. of Liberal opinions in the House of Commons. 
I bea, therefore, to offer myself as a Candidate wy represent you 

Parliam 
*S for a Political Views—I am of opinion that the proposed 
Re-Distribution of Seats fails to meet the wants of the Country, 
and I should be prepared to support _a Bill for increasing the 
Representation of large Boroughs. Chief among the Nation's 

wants, however, are, first, a security that Electors shall be able 
to vote as they please, protected at once from Bribery and Intimi- 
dation ; and, secondly, a wide and well-founded scheme of Educa- 
tion. The state of Ireland merits greater attention than has 
hitherto been given to it: a definite settlement of the Irish 
Church Questions is clearly one of the first steps towards a 
healthier condition of affairs. 

I am strongly in favour of Non-Intervention in Foreign Poli- 
ties, except where either the dignity or interests of the Country 
are at stake; and I regret at once the rashness shown in the 

arantee of Luxemburg and the timidity which has character- 
ized our ew in the case of the British captives in ea 
sinia. As a step towards a more liberal foreign policy, I should 
Tejoice to see greater efforts to cultivate political friendship with 
the North-German people ; and I should hail with pleasure an 
agreement between civilized ni gs to exempt from seizure at 
sea all goods not contraband of wa 

Jealous for the safety and “20 lee Sn of the Country, I wish 
to see an efficient navy and _ a volunteer force numbering in its 
ranks every grown man in the Kingdom; but I can find nothing 
to justify the great increase which has lately taken place in our 
military expenditure. I am in favour of the total abolition of 
flogging in the army and of that of the purchase of comm —— 
and I should wish to see a return to the system ofa separate 
——. believing that recruiting would be much facilitated b iy 
suc 

Enactments intended to reconcile the interests he Stenger and 
Labour would receive my best attention; and, i e matter of 
the erection of suitable homes for working’ men, L thowid be found 
supporting the efforts of one of the best friends of Chelsea, Mr. 
M‘Cullagh Torrens. 

As a Cambridge man, I may be allowed to speak a word for 
University Reform ; as a student of economy, I may venture to 
express my distrust at the working of the ank Charter Act of 
1844; and lastly, I may say that, should you do me the honour 
of electing me as one of your representatives, I should give my 
best attention to the interests of the borough, and to questions of 
metropolitan local government. 


Iam, Gentlemen, your obedient Servant, 
CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE. 


1. THE ELECTORS of the PROPOSED 


76, Sloane-street. 


RoOvaAt ARCH AOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Patrons. 
HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
H.R.H, the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. F.S.A. 





President. 
The LORD TALBOT de MALAHIDE, F.S.A. 

The ANNUAL MEETING for the year 1867 will be held at 
KINGSTON-UPON-HULL, Tuesday, July 30, to Tuesday, 
August 6. 

President—His Grace the Archbishop of York. 
Presidents of Sections. 
History—The Right Rev. the Bishop of Oxford, F.S.A. 
Architecture—Sir Charles Anderson, Bart. 
Antiquities—The Venerable Archdeacon Trollope. 

Papers will be read at the Sectional Meetings upon ye | 
qoaneeted with the History and Antiquities of the Place and 

istrict 

Excursions will be made to Beverley, Hedon and Patrington, 
Thornton Abbey, Howden and Selby, Driffield, 

temporary Museum will be formed at the Public Rooms, 
Jarratt-street. 

Admission by Ticket—for Sain, 11. 18. (not transferable); 
for Ladies (transferable), 103. 6d.—entitling the bearer to take 
part in all Meetings and Proceedings, and to visit the Museum. 

Tickets may be procured s ‘cs Reception Room of the Lnsti- 
ute, at the Town Hall of 

did age ge Secretary. 

Offices of the Institute, 1, re... -gardens, V 


BIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL 
FESTIVAL, 
in Aid of the Funds of the 
BIRMINGHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
TWENTY-NINTH CELEBRATION. 
On TUESDAY, the 27th, WEDNESDAY, the 28th, THURSDAY, 
the 29th, and FRIDAY, the 30th August. 
Patrons. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
President. 
The Right Hon. the EARL BEAUCHAMP. 
Vice-Presidents. 
The NOBILITY and GENTRY of the MIDLAND COUNTIES. 
By order, 





MUSICAL 


April 30, 1867. WILLIAM R. HUGHES, Sec, 





OYAL ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at KINGSTON-U PON- 
HULL, under His Grace the Archbishop of York, from July 30th 
to August 6th. Programmes and all information may be obtained 
at the Office of the Institute. 

By Order of ay Council, 
1, Burlington-gardens, W. . R. LODGE, Secretary. — 


(\UEKETT MICROSCOPICAL CLUB.— 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 


Wararecsd College, Gower-street, on FRIDAY, July 26th, 


at Eight o’cloe 
te M. BYWATER, Honorary Secretary. 
Offices: 192, Procite 


N USICAL UN ION.—Juty 2, 1867.— 
Resolved, *‘ That the thanks of the Committee be tendered 
to Mr. Exxa for the ability and judgment with which he 
directed the performances of the present (23rd) Season.’ 
LEINSTER, President. 
LERK, Chairman. 
T. Gladstone, Trimleston, P. wane r erstone, L. Parsons, 
A. Legge, J. Hopwood, Hotham, Roxburghe. 


Qo see's COLLEGE, 
, Session 1867-68. 
MATRICULATION AND SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 


On TUESDAY, the i of OCTOBER NEXT, will be held in 
the College an EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION and for 
SCHOLARSHIPS, a — 

Eight Senior Scholarships of the value of 401. each, and Forty- 
six Junior Scholarships, varying in value from 201. to 251. each ; 
to Fifteen of which First Year’s Students are eligible. 

For Prospectuses and further information, apply to the Regis- 
trar of the College. 

Signed by Order = _ President, 
ROBERT J. KENNY, Registrar. 


VS COLLEGE, CORK. 
Session 1867-68. 
MATRICULATION and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS, 


On TUESDAY, the 15th of OCTOBER NEXT, at 10 o'clock, 
A.M. aD EXAMINAT ION will be held for the Matriculation of 
Students in the Faculties of ARTS, EEA and L 
in the Department of CIVIL ENGINEER 
ations for SSeppesey a will commence on Thursday, the 7th of 
October. The Council have the power of conferring at these 
Examinations Eight Senior Scholarships of the value of 40l. each, 
viz., Seven in the Faculty of Arts, and One in the Faculty of Law; 
and Forty-six Junior Scholarships, viz., Fifteen in Literature an: 
Fifteen in Science, = the value of 24. each; Eight in Medicine, 
of the value of 251. each; Three in Law and Five in Civil En- 
gineering, of the waine! of 202. each : to Fifteen of which First Year’ 's 
Students are eligible. 

Prospectuses, containing full information as to the Subjects of 
the Examinations, &c., may be had on application to the Registrar. 

By “Order ty oe President, 
BERT J. KENNY, Registrar. 


LADY, whose House is pleasantly situated 
on the Downs, about a Mile from Clifton, would be glad 
to MEET with a Lady and her Daughter, or Two Sisters, to 
OCCUPY SOME ROOMS in it; or Two or Three Children to 
Se with one little ov already under her care.—Address 
D. P., Redland, near Bristol. be a > ee 
LADY, engaged i in Private Teaching, wishes 
ve for PUPILS in Families residing in or near KENSING- 
TON. Besides the more Elementary Lessons, she teaches German 
and French (acquired partly in Germany and France), es 
Latin, History , Arithmetic and Algebra, and English Languag 
acnadres -M., Rey. J. Martineau, 10, Gordon-street, Lon- 
lon, 











CORK. 





UEEN 





ADY MORGAN’S PICTURES.— A Relative 

of the late Lady Morgan would be 1 be plad to to peers - the present 

whereabouts of a small oil PO of ALF I, which was 

sold at the Sale of Lady hae 5 8 yo at iL a illiam-street, 

Lowndes-square, in July, 1859.—Address Mrs. [xwoop Jones, 1, 
Cadogan- place, 8 8.W. 


HE PRESS. _—WANTED, by a Verbatim 

and General REPORTER, a SITUATION on agood Weekly 
Newspaper. Experienced Proof-Reader. First-class references.— 
Address, stating terms, Stenocraruer, Times Office, Sheffield. 


fNHE PRESS.—A Journalist of Experience is 

prepared to write ARTICLES, LITERARY or POLITI- 
CAL, fora London or Provincial Paper. —Address X.¥.Z., care of 
Messrs. Bull, Middleton & Co. 37, Essex- street, Strand. 


| ype or SUB-EDITOR.—A Gentleman, 
of many years’ experience on the London and _ Provincial 
Daily and Weekly Press, is now DISENGAGED.—S, L., 3, Potter 
Newton, near Leeds. 


(CLERK or AMANUENSIS. —A_ Srrvation 
WANTED, as above, bya Young Man, age 20, first-class 
references, and security if required. Five years’ experience. No 
objection to go Abroad.—Addre: es M. M., care of Mr. Hughes, 
12, King-street, St. Ja ‘James's- -square, 8 8.W. 


YO BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
PRINTERS.—In consequence of the death of the late Pro- 
prietor, a BUSINESS is for immediate SALE. Returns, 3,0001. 
a year. 1,000l. to 1,500l. required.—Apply to Mr. Hotmes, 48, 
Paternoster-row. 


T° BOOKSELLERS. — Mr. Hotes is in- 

structed to SELL a First-class BUSINESS, established 
many years, and returning at the present time about 13,0002. 
ayear. Profits, 20 percent. Expenses (total) under 1,500. a year. 
5,000l. to 6,000. required. Terms can be arranged. The Business 
has improved Pi early, and is capable of further development.— 
Apply to Mr. Homes, Accountant and Valuer to the Trade, 48, 
Paternoster-row. 


JROFITABLE INVESTMEN a or PART- 
’ NERSHIP.—4,0001. WANTED on 1. aan, ) pay _off certain 
interests in a sound, old-established PUBLIS sirtnd BUSINESS. 
The security wou ld’ have an ample margin as a question of In- 
vestment, and as acollateral security, Policies o 
the amount of nearly 3,000l. would be included. A P: 
SHIP might be arranged. if desired ; and the bond side nature of 
the concern is open to examination.—Address Veniras, Office of 
the Bookseller, v arwick oquare, London, E.C, 


ARIS EXHIBITION, SWITZE RLAND, 
&c.—A_ GENTLEMAN, of good family, Graduate in Arts, 
who speaks French, German and Italian, has travelled aces 
and been Tutor to Noblemen’s Sons, is about to visit 
Switzerland, &c., and_is willing to undertake the charge of ‘one 
or more YOUNG MEN for the Vacation.—Apply to A. B., care of 
Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street. 


N ESSRS. POLYBLANK & CO., 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
72, PICCADILLY, 


‘ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS.—A choice 
Selection of peep ts b: Members af both the Water- 
Colour Societies, always ON , at T. M‘LEAN’S New = 
lery, 7, 7, HAYMARKET, next the Theatre. Ranches purcha: 
( {OVERNESS.—A Lad y of superior attain- 
ments, at present in Heanor, esires tomeet with a position 
EMAN’S FAMILY. She under- 
Italian and Music. She 
ptional 
rasse 


























as GOVERNESS in a GEN 
takes to teach English, an, Satien 
has had much experience in tuition, and can give unex 





}PUcaT ION — —STREATHAM COMMON. 
he PRINCIPAL of a long-established, high-class 
LADIES’ FINISHING SCHOOL having removed to a larger 
Residence, receives an increased number of PUPILS. The House 
stands in its own grounds, and overlooks the Common. The 
domestic arrangements are aoconeey liberal, and under the 
f the Principals, who are assisted 

by resident Foreign Governesses. Professors of repute attend 
daily. Terms liberal and inclusive. References to the Clergy 
— ni ag of Pupils.—Address B, D. F., Messrs. Hatchard’s, 

ecadilly. 


URST COURT, ORE, HASTINGS.—The 
PUPILS will re-assemble on TU ESDAY, August ¢th. 
MARTIN REED, LL.D. 


VHE UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
PECKHAM, S.E., for Business Training, will be RE- 
OPENED, July 22nd. 
Examination Papers and Reports of Pubic Examiners on every 
Pupil may be had on application to OHN YEATs, LL.D. 


PRIVATE TUTOR, late Master i ina Public 

School, wiskésto READ for an hour or two daily, Morning 
4 Evening, with one or more Young Gentlemen who require 
assistance in the Classics, Mathematics, French = —— - 
Address Deuta, Mr. Onwhyn, 1, Catherine-street, 











ress Miss U., Friiulein Unriih, Ferdinan 
29, Hanover, Germany ; or A. B., care of Robertson & Scott, 13, 
Hanover-street. , N.B. 


CHOLASTIC TRANSFER. —Boys’ Boarding 
and Day School. Income, 4001. Goodwill moderate. Posses- 
sion at once.—Precerror, 66, Woodbridge- ‘road, Ipswich. 
TOTICE.—The List of Subscribers for the 
pk INAUGURAL EDITION of ‘VISIBLE SPEECH’ will 
the Work will be ready in 
. MELVILLE BELL. 














be CLOSED on the 3ist instant. 
August, 

_18, Harrington-square,N.W. 

EW GERMAN DICTION TAR Yy for Schools. 

The Scnoot Epitioy, unabridged, of BLACKLEY and 

FRIEDLAENDER'S Practical German-English and English- 

German just published, price 7s. 6d.—London: 

ternoster-row. 


moO LECTURERS and OTHERS.—Original 
MS. LECTURES FOR DISPOSAL. Subjects of some :— 

‘Freemasonry ; its Secret Ri ites end Ceremonies ’—* Man aporigizal 

Language and Religion’— G laci era’ —‘ The Alchymists’— 


tors and t! 0 
TWha w erlontties of 

















their 
phat is Fire? <i sketohes from Swiss Betory  (arionitios o 
— * Curiosi - 
ee athens Mythology Ex . Lectures written to 
eo —Address A. B., Stevens’s Library, 223, Goswell-road, E.C. 





USSAGE HOUSE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, near the Brimscombe 
Station of the Great Western Railway. 

Head Master: Joun Sipree, M. x. . University of London, 
assisted by competent Masters. 

J. Sibree has removed from his previous residence at Stroud to 
Bussage House, which occupies age (E77 arly healthy and bracing 
situation, lofty, but well sheltere 1t is surrounded by extensive 
and beautiful grounds, : affording most ample space for recreation, 
scenery of the “ Golden Valley.” 
The School-Rooms, Dormitories, Dining-Hall and Gymnasium, 
are spacious, lofty, and well furnished. 

During the past sixteen years, several of J. Sibree’s pupils have, 
on leaving him, matriculated with credit, and some have gra- 
duated with Honours in Arts, Science, Law and Medicine. 

Terms (which include the Course in Classics, Mathematics, 
and the Modern Languages), from 40l. to 701. per annum, 








SCHOOL, near Town, for GENTLEMEN only, 

by a Married Clergyman of high University distinction, and 
at experience. A few Pupils admitted at reduced terms.— 

Sica. » Messrs. Courtenay & Croome, 9, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 


\ “ATHEMATICS.—A Senior Wrangl 
to READ MATHEMATICS with A FE PTUS, fat ~ 
his Rooms.—Apply, by letter only, to M. . +t # 4 
Covent-garden. ; 


RADFIELD.—ST. ANDLEWS ; 


LEGE, BRADFIELD, near READIN 


For intremation bh a to the Warden at the 
Honorary Patresox, Esq- At} 
1, Elm-court, rt Midi ¢ Temple, London. bo 
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NOTICE.—HOLBORN VALLEY IMPROVEMENTS. 


YT EGRETTI & ZAMBRA 
REMOVED from No. 1 to (temporary premises) 
103, HATTON-GARDEN, 


N ARTICLED CLERK required by a 
4 SOLICITOR, B.A. Cantab, late Scholar of his College 
and 10th Sen. Opt. A Graduate in Honours taken on favourable 
terms.—Address G.. care of Messrs. Torr, Janeway ga’ 
Solicitors, 38, Bedford-row, W.C. 


HORTHAND. —PITMAN N’S PHONO- 
b GRAPHY. —Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d. ; or 
Private Instruction given, personally or by post, for 1l. 1s., the 
Perfect Course of Lessons. 
ondon: 20, Paternoster- -row, E.C. 


1 EDITE RRANE AN ( RU ISE. —The Char. 
terers of a First-class Steamer are forming a select Party, 
under the patronage of distinguished Crimean (Officers, for the 
purpose of visiting, early in August, the principal plac es of interest 
along the Coast of the Mediterranean— Malt ta, Athens, ge 
Constantinople, and Sebastopol; affording passengers an op! 
tunity of visiting the scenes of the great battles between the 
Allied Armies and the Russian Forces in the Crimea. Patrons 
and Stewards will be announced in a few days.—Details of arr 
ments will be forwarded by Messrs. Hawes & Co. 101, 1 
Ethelburga House, Bishopsgate, to whom all Commun 
should be addressed. 


GEASIDE.— = “Lady, w who has fo for | some years 
been accustomed to have the sole charge of Young Ladies of 
good position, wishes to meet with ONE or TWO who would join 
a PARTY the SEASIDE. Very ween references given and 
equired. A Vacancy for one Pupil.—For particulars apply to 
Miss Pe ARSON, 82, Park-street, Grosvenor-square. 


rpuTor (RESIDENT or TRAVELLING).— 
A Gentleman of great experience in Private Tuition, 

Classical and Mathematical Scholar, thoroughly conversant with 

the French and Italian Languages, and with most parts of the 

Continent, desires an ENGAGEMENT in a Gentleman's Family. 
—Address E. B., 7, University-street, W.C 


HE COMMERCIAL, ENGIN EERIN G and 
SCIENTIFIC COLLEGE, CHESTER, “ recognized” by 
the Secretary of State for India, offers a thoroughly sound EN 
LISH EDUCATION, together with Instruction in the Modern 
Languages and Classics. 
In the Upper Classes particuls ar strexion is given to Mathe- 
m. ., "Mecha anics, Chemistr: age cal Science, and Drawing. 
Each Student and Pupil 8 poet ite s'eeping apartment.— 
Apply to the Rev. Anrucr Rice * Colles e, Chester. 


iy ALVE ERN COLLEGE.—The Lea Scholar- 
4 ship, worth 307. per annum for three years ; and the Council 
Exhibition of 60l. for one year: the holder to be re-eligible at the 
next election. 

The a ation for these Scholarships will begin on WED 
NESD: AY, JULY 31. Candidates must be below 15 years of age 
on the day  y Examination, and allowance will be made for dif- 


ference of age 
20th, to the Se ad Master, of 


L 


Testimonials to be sent by July ¢ 
whom also any further information may be as 

Head Master—the Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., late 
and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


- TAMOC 7 ‘ 
T YDROPATHIC SANATORIUM,  Sud- 

a brooke Park, Richmond-hill, Surrey,— Physician, Dr. 
EDWARD LANE, M.A. M.D. Edin. Univ.,—for the treatment | 
of Chronic Diseases, principally by the combined natural agents, 
Air, Exercise, Water, and Diet. Turkish Baths on the Premises, 
under Dr. Lane’s medical direction. 


GTAR and GARTER HOTE L ‘and TAV ERN 
RICHMOND-HILI 
anneal spacious new COFFEE-ROOM 


_ ~~ for Apartments: in the Family Hotel to be made to 
WALLAC E.G General Manager. 
CH [AMBER S.. — AL BE M ARLE i - STRE ET, 
next the Royal Institution, Grafton-street (best) end. A 
most commodious Suite, elegantly furnished. Moderate Rent; 
every Accommodation.—Apply to the HovseKeEper, 22. 


NES’S LANCASHIRE, Edited by -. 
gore tLAND, F.S.A. New Edition in the press. 2 vol 
demy 4to. 31. 138. 6d.; large-paper copies, 51. 58. Orders should be j 
given immediately to a Bookseller. A limited impression is being 
printed of both sizes, and the large-paper copies are nearly all sold. 
G. Routledge 4 & Sons, London and New York. 





Fellow 


is now OPEN for the 





A DAMS & FRANC IS insert ADVE R TISE- 
oh MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign 
Newspapers and Periodicals. 

*,* Terms, for transacting business,and List of London Papers, 
to be had on application to— 

— CALLAGHAN’S 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
\ JIMBLEDON REVIEW. 

FIELD GLASSES, and all other kinds, in every variety of 
size and price, matchless for great power and sharpness of defini- 
tion. Sole Agent for the celebrated Glasses made by Voigtliinder, 
Vienna. The new Aluminium Glasses, same as supplied to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales.—CALLAGHAN, Optician, 234, New 
Bond-street, W. (corner of Conduit-street.) 


RAND NAVAL REVIEW at SPITHEAD. 
—PANORAMA of the CHANNEL FLEET, two yards | 

long, beautifully ‘'oloured, post-free for 7 stamps. —H. G. CLARKE 
& Co Co. 2, Garrick-street, Covent-: rden, W. 


street, E.C. 





PRITISH BUTTE RFL IES S.—/ 
of NOE 
BUTTERFLIES, ee = 11. 11s. 
duced price of 15%., of T. J. ALLMAN 


few Copies | 
L_ HUMPHREY'S magnificent Work on BRITISH 


.» May be had at the re- 
A 463, New Oxford- street, 
London. It contains hand-coloured Pl: utes of 300 different Varie 
ties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt cl: laret cloth, gilt edges. 





BEMISH MOTHS. —A few Copies of NoEt 

HUMPHREY'S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, 
2 vols. in 1, published at 37. 3s., may be had at the reduced price of 
258., of T. J. ALL) 463, New Oxford-street, London. It con- 
tains hand-coloured Plates of 850 different varieties, and is hand- 
somely bound in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges, 





| according to thesupply required. 


Cz EAP BOOKS at BULL'S 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW BOOKS,—NOTICE. 


Nearly all the Books advertised in this day’s Atheneum are in 
Circulation or on Saleat MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. ies 
Copies of all the principal New Works continue to be added as the 
demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the bess 
Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 


FAMILY SUBSCRIPTION, 
For Four Volumes at one time, exchangeable at pleasure, 
TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


Fifteen Volumes at one time Five Guineas per annum, 
and Three Volumes for ey ery additional Guinea. 


FOR OLDER BOOKS. 
Twenty-five Volumes at onetime .. Five Guineas per annum, 
and Five Volumes for every additional Guinea. 


The Special Carriage-free Terms of Subscription for Families 
and Book Societies, in Town and Country, will be forwarded on 
application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries and Lite- 
rary Institutions, Merchants, Shipping Agents, and others, are 
respectfully invited to apply for the Second Edition of Mudie’s 
CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JULY. 

This Catalogue contains—Impressions of Spain, by Lady Her- 
bert of Lea; Pilgrimage to Eastern Shrines, by Eliza C. Bush; 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Lawyers; Annals of a Quiet Neighbour- 
hood; Froude’s Reign of Elizabeth ; jaker’s Albert N’yanza; 
Ecce Homo; Felix Holt; Christie’s ith; Sweet Seventeen ; 
Only George; Lady Adelaide’s Oath ; Rachel's Secret; Gemma ; 
A Noble Life ; The Lady’s Mile; and more than One Thousand 
other Popular Books, at the lowest current prices. 


BOUND BOOKS for PRESENTS. 


A List of Works by Sir Walter Scott, Macaulay, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Tennyson, Kingsley, Dean Stanley, Lord Lytton, and 
r Popular Authors, selected chiefly from Mudie’s Select 
Library, and re-issued in Ornamental Bindings, is now ready, 
and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford-street. 
City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. 


TXT - 

[THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 

street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount 
the best New Books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospec- 
tuses, with List of New Publications, gratis and post free. — 
+,* A Clear: ance Catalogue of Surplus ‘Books offered for Sale at 
greatly reduced prices may = 1 had free, on applica ation. — 
Boorn’s, Cuurton’s, Hopeson’s Sacnpers & OrLey’s United 
L Libraries, 307, Regeut- street, wth ili Polytechnic. 


JICKERS & SON’S CATALOGUE of STAN- 
DARD and POPULAR MODERN BOOKS, in cloth 
bindings, enlarged and corrected to June, 1867, by post for three 
stamps. 

Book-buyers will find in this Catalogue ee Frosty important 
Works in every department of our Literature, at the lowest cur- 
rent prices; also a large number of valuable R rand ninders of Stan- 
dard Books, and surplus Copies of accumulated Stock, offered 
by Bickers & Son only at marvellously cheap prices. 


London, 1, Leicester- equi are, W. 





All 





OREIGN - BOOKS, published | i in F rance, 
ermany, Italy, Spain, and the rest of Europe.—Messrs. 
ASHER & CO. supply, on the most reasonable terms and by the 
quickest routes, every description of FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS, 
General and Scientific. A Selection of the best Works alw: “ae 
kept in Stock. A well- selected Stock of Oriental Works. Dai 
impe ortations of New Publications from the Continent. 
Catalogues on i lication, gratis on receipt of one stamp each. 
Asner & Co. 13 dford-street, Covent-garden, London; 20, 
Unter den Tnden, Berlin; 19, Rue de Lille, Paris. 


LIBRARY.— 
Recent Works in History, Biogra- 


now ON SALE at 50 
Catalogues gratis.— 


Surplus Copies of man 
phy, Travels, Science, and Religion, are 
to75 per cent. under the published prices. 
52, }, Wigmore- street, Cavendish-square, W 


L** tHTEST AND BEST. 


FTSLD AND YACHTING GLASSES. 


MALVERN.— 
Lud- 


V.& & J. BURROW, 
ndon Agents: WALES & M‘CULLOCH, 22, 


gate-hill, oe 56, Cheapside ; ARNOLD, 72, Baker-street, W. 


RACING JUDGES USE THEM. 
TELUSTRATED CATALOGUES, post free. 


7 & J. BURROW, MALVERN 
London_ Agents: WALES & M* Cc U LLOCH, 
gate- “hill, and 56, Cheapside ; ARNOLD, 72, Baker- street, “W.. 


BeoY BURROW’S GLASSES. 


Lud- 


BURROWS POCKET BAROMETERS. 


> * Te 
vy | RARE EN GRAV ING.—TO BE SOLD, 
X Subject: ‘Le Champ de Drap d’Or,—The Tntervi ai 
Henry the Eighth, King of England, and the French Ki at 
Francis the First, between Guines and Adres, in the mo th 
June, 1520. Drawn from the Original Picture, preserved i ef 
private ap: —— = Windsor sonar ») by Epwarps, engra: - is 
4MES Bastre.—Can be seen on application to the L; 
Railway Tavern, Hertford, Great Eastern Station. suulord ot 


es 
[YVESTMENTS ON MORTGAGE, 
The CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED, are prepared to invest 








| 
= 


cluding most of the rarer kinds. 





money on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauritius ; at C 
interest (payable half-yearly in London), with or without i 
| Company’s guarantee, as may be arranged. Sums o' the 
10,0001. are most convenient for these inv estments, for white 
present time offers a favourable opportunity. he 
Applications for particulars to be made at the Office < the C 
pany, Palmerston-buildings, Old Say street, Londor _ 
id by order, © CAM LERON, Secretary, 


BrtisH and FOREIGN SHELLS, 


Mr. R. DAMON, of Weymouth, continues to suppl 

Specimens and Named Collections of wate SHELL’ 
?-riced I 4d. 

Slementary and other Collections of ‘TOREIG N SHELIs, 

An Abridged Catalogue of Collections in British and Foreign 
Shells and Fossils, with Lists and other Publications, sen 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
APHAEL’S BIBLE. The whole of the 5 


Frescoes in the Loggie of the Vatican photographed = 
from the Originals. The Work, complete and half bound, price 
| 202. Single Copies, 10s. 6d.; Twelve selected Copies, 9s. 6d. each: 
| Twenty-six selected Copies, 8¢. 6d. each. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY. 12 of the 
principal Pictures reproduced by Signor MORELLI, in three 
sizes. Price 10s. 6d., 28. 6d., as Scraps, 1s. each. 

THORWALDSEN’S WORKS in various 
sizes. 

The THAMES. In 2 vols. 
Price ‘0s. 6d., or 11s. each post free. 

CABINET PORTRAITS of the ROYAL 


FAMILY, &c. Just now taken by DOWNEY, DISDERI, and 
others. Price 2s. each. 


Detailed Sones on application. 
A. MARION, SON & CO. 22 and 23, SOHO-SQUARE, W. 
Publishing Department on | the. First Floor. 


Single 
LS, . 





33 Photographs, 


OOKBINDING—in the Monastic, GRouier, 
MAIOLI and [ILLUMINATED styles—in the most superior 
manner, by oe = Foreign workmen. 
SEPH ZAEHNSDORFP, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRY DGES-STREET, COVENT- GARDEN, W0. 





Sates bp Auction 


Several Thousand Volumes of Popular Modern Books, sew, 
in cloth—2,000 Oxford Bibles, Prayer Books, and Church 
Services, &c. 


R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his es 16, Chancery- lane, W.C., on MONDAY, 
clock, Several Thousand 
. in cloth; comprisi 
Popular Tales and aes els, recently published—Educational an 
Juvenile Books in great variety— Religious Publications, Poem 
Gift Books, Railway Volumes, &c.—also upwards of 2,000 Oxfor 
Bibles, Prayer Books, and Church Services, in morocco and other 


bindings. 
h R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
1 his SALE of OPTICAL GOODS, advertised for July % 
and 26, will not take place until THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 
August 8 and 9. 

Full particuls ars in future Advert rtisements. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Postponement. 


Scientific and Miscellaneous Apparatus. 


i 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
a) YN, at his Great Rooms, 38, King street, FB garden, 
AY, July 26, at half-past vrecisely, PHOTOGRA- 
Hic ROP: ARATUS, Microscopes, Relescopes, Theodolites, 
Levels, Opera and Race Glasses, Stereoscopes, &c., a few lots 
of Furniture, and a great quantity of Miscellaneous Articles, 
particulars of which w il! appear in Catalogue. 
On view the day before and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


N 


on FR 
P 


Valuable Collection of Greek, Roman, and English Coins. 
MESSRS. 
QOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of ~ 
Fine Arts, will SELL 4 AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, 
lington-~ street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 29, and ‘allowing 
day, at 1 o’clock precisely, VAL UABLE COINS and MEDALS, 
the Property ofa G entleman ; comprising Greek and Roman Coi 
in Gold, Silver and Copper, including a beautiful Gold Stater 0 
Tarentum (almost unique), a unique Silver Medallion of Honoria, 
some fine Penarii and Aurei found in Oporto; English Cvins in 
Gold and Silver, Mint Proof Pieces and others in fine condi tea 5 
together with some interesting Medals in Bronze, = Copies 0! 





Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage of Great Britai ‘ols. last edi- 

tion, and Torremuzza’s Works on the Coins of Sicily, G ‘abinets, &e. 

May be viewed two days prior; Catalogues, if by post, on 
Bowe! of two stamps. 

Valuable Books, including the Libr rary of f the late 
Rev. S. SMITH, Vicar of Lois Weedon. 

i\' ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 

SELL by AUC pats at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 

W.C. wees side), on THURSDAY, July 25, and two following 

day uable COLLECTION ’ of BOOKS, including the 

LIBR: iRY of the late Rev. S. SMITH, Vicar of Lois Weedon, 

and comprising amongst others: —Camden’s Britannia, best edi- 

tion, 31 vols.—Rapin and Tindal’s England, 5 vols. —Thurlow's 

’ les — Voyage Pittoresque de la Suisse, large apery 

proof etchings s.—Galerie de Versailles—Galerie du ais 

de Remaibense- ish Gallery, from Old M Fane Cheyecstoal 

(S.) Opera Omnia, 12 vols.—Au ustini (S.) Opera Cmnia, Editio 

Benedictina. nl vols. in 8—Harduin’s Councils, 12 vol —Poli Sy Sy- 

Fleur, roo Ecclésiastique, 37 vo Univer- 

rnal of the Agricultural Society, 26 vols. 

—and a large calle: tion of f Books i in all classes of Literature. 

Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 
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re — 
Te Autographs and MSS., Collections of the late ROBERT 
co. 


LE, ”Esq., F.S.A. 


= 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, ae Leicester-square, W.C. 
side), on MON DAY, July 29, and three following cays: the 
resting and valuable © OLLECTION of AUTOGRAPHS 
3. of the late ROBERT COLE, Esq., F.S.A.; comprising 
*tOgral Letters of Celebrated Persons of various Countries, 
o m an early date to the present time, some of great rarity— 
fro era) h Letters, bound in volumes—hizhly-curious Collection 
aatters and Documents connected with Olivia Serres and her 
¢ Stanhope Family Papers, temp. Henry VIIT., Ma ary, and 
Blizabeth—very valuable Collection in relation to the an 
inning Inventions of Lewis Paul —very extensive MS. 
irons relating to Devonshire—State Papers and So nn 
ant also, some highly valuable and interesting Auto- 
and Historical Documents from the Collection of the late 
PoPRLES KIRKPATRICK SHARF E, Esq., including Letters 
d Autograph. are of Robert Burns (‘Auld Lang Syne,’ &c.). 
“ atalogues on receipt of four stamps. 





ieee 
Music; @ Finger Organ, Euterpeon, Pianofortes, 
moniums, and Musical Instruments of all kinds. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
M* AUCTION. at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W. A 
(west, aides on FRIDAY, August 2, and’ following day, a larg 
COLLECTION of MUSIC and MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
ofall kinds. Catalogues are preparing. 

#,* Musical Instruments can be received for this Sale until 
the ° 24th inst. 


The Valuable Musical and Dramatic Copyrights of 
Mr. ROPHINO LACY. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C 

(west si e), on FR ID AY, August 2, the Valuable MUSICA Ne 
and DRAMATIC COPYRIGHTS of Mr. ROPHINO LAC Y; 
comprising the following Popular Works:—Auber’s Fra Dis avolo, 
lavinia ‘Léocadie), Brahma and Zulaima (Les Bayadéres), Bronze 
Horse, Corinna (Fiorello)— Rossini’s C inderella (Cenerentola), 
lady of the Lake, Israelites in Egypt (Mosé). Barber of Seville, 
Turkish Lovers (Il Turco)—Verdi’s Nabuco—Halévy’s Guido and 
Ginevra—Mercadante’s Eloisa (Giuramento)—Boieldieu’s Falken- 
stein (Marguerite); and the successful Dramas: The House on 
the Bridge of Notre nnn Doing my Unele, and Alice Wingold. 

Catalogues as above. 


Har- 





Highly Inte resting, Important, and Rare Books. 
J > Z 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCT aah at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
(west side), on TUESDAY, August 6, and following day, a Collec- 
tion of SCARCE — CURIOUS BOOKS, Ear ly Typography, 
English and Foreign; includiug some of the Productions of John 
Faust, W. Caxton, M: acne. Wynkyn de Worde, R. Pmaen 
P. Treveris, W. Powel, J. Hereforde, T. Rayns alde. H. W ykes, 
R. Caley, J. Tisde ale, W. Copland, T. East, T. Berthelet, W. Hill, 
T. Gualtier, R. Stoughton, John Daye, Scoloker, Seres, Wyer, 
Godfrey, Wolfe, Petit, Cawood, T. M arshe, Rastell, &e.—Voyages 
and Travels—Works relating to America, &c.—Purchas, his 
Pilgrimes, 5 vols.,a remarkably large ran fine copy, with two 
cancelled leaves, unknown in any other coj Dy. —Hakluyt’s Voyages, 
3 vols. in 2, large paper, and another Copy on small paper— 
Ramusio, Navigationi et Viaggi, 3 vols. original editions — 
Herrara, Historia General de las Indias, 4 vols.—Oviedo, 
Historia General de las Indias, 4 vols.—Navs arette, Coleccion de 
los Viages, 5 vols.—Cotton Mather’s Magnalia Christi Americana, 
with the rare Map—Jobson’s Golden Trade—Thevenot’s Voyages, 
first edition, complete, &c.—Curious Old English and American 
Ballads — Shakespeare’s Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, 
Fourth Edition, an unusually large copy—Chaucer’s Entire Works, 
first edition, 1532— Milton’s Paradise Lost, first edition—Sir 


s, completes Rare Psalterium, the tirst | 


Hore. Liturgical Works, &¢.— 

a Folio Missal, Biome me illuminated ~ Versions of the Scriptures 

~Bible Illustrations and Zarly Theological Treatises. by John 

Bale, J. Calvin, Myles Coverd: ale, D. Erasmus, John Fryth, 

Bishop Gardiner, Bishop Hooper, Geo. Joye, John Knox, Alex. 

ge P, yon ls, B. Ochine, William Tyndale, J. Veron, John 
Wycliffe, ¢ 


The Library 0) f the Rev. J. ALLPORT, Rector of Sutton-on- 
Trent, Translator of Davenant on the Colossians, &e. 


JESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 
4d SELL by AUCTIC dN, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, 
W.C. (west side), on MONI August 12, and soe TE days, 
a Valuable Collection of the w ORKS of PURITAN AUTHORS 
aSeleetion of Foreign Theology, and a large Collection of Books 
in General Literature. 

Catalogues are preparing. 





English and Foreign Books, in beautiful condition—large | 
Collection of Books illustrated by Bew ick—Cruikshank- | 


iana—Scarce Tracts by Daniel De; foe—Books and Tracts 
relating to the University of Ox eford, ce. 
\ ESSRS. 
4 by AUCTION, at their House, 47, 
{west side}, EARL ¥ in AU 
of BOUKS, as above 
Catalogues will shortly be issued, 


Leicester-square, W.C. 
GUST, an inte cresting COLLECTION 





Now ready, price 9d. ‘Simpkin, aati Theakston, Scarborough), ' 


a CONTRIBU TION to the CLIMATOLOG ¥ of the 
“QUE of WATERING PLACES. 


) ETEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS on | 


the HUMIDITY of the AIR of SCARBUROUGH, with 
Chapters on Rain, Rain Gauges, and Rainfall Investigations, and 
ont ¢ Humidity of the Atmosphere in relation to Dise: 
t is a capital little m« mograph, free from favouritism, that 
bane of local works on climate.”— Meteorol: gical Magazine. 


By CORNELIUS B. FOX, M.D. M.R.C.P.L. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. ccivu. 
for JULY, was published on WEDNESDAY LAST. 
Contents. 3 
. THE EARLY ADMINISTRATIONS OF GEORGE III. 
II. AGRICULTURE AND PRICES IN ENGLAND 
(1259—1400). 
III. FERRIER’S PHILOSOPHICAL REMAINS. 
TV. THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
V. INDIAN COSTUMES AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
VI. LIFE AND SPEECHES OF LORD PLUNKET. 
VIL. WINE AND THE WINE TRADE. 
VIII. JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 
IX. BURTON'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
. MILITARY INSTITUTIONS OF FRANCE. 
London: Longmans & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 





Now ready, 


NHE DUBLIN REVIEW. New Series. 
No. XVII. Price 6s. 

Contents. 

Dr. Pusey on Papal Prerogatives. 

John Tetze 

Lord Plunket’ 's Life and 

The Gods of the Nations when Christ appeared. 

gee Manning on England and Christendom. 

S. Jane Frances se anal L 

F. Ryder and Dr. "ay 

The Holy See and the Spanish Inquisition. 

Trish Questions. 

Notices of Books :—The CiviltA Cattolica—The Pope's recent 
Confirmation of the Syllabus—F. Reiss on the Encyclical 
of 8th December, 1864—F. Knox on the Infallibility of the 
Church—Dr. Murray’: ’s Prose and Verse-Christian Schools— 
Mr. E. H. Thompson's New Series of Saints’ Lives—Irish 
Homes and Irish Hearts, &. &c. 

. Correspondence. 
2. A Letter to the Rev. F. Ryder by W. G. Ward, Ph.D. 
London: Burns, Oates & Co. 17, Portman-street ; 
and a ll Booksel lers. 


‘GUARANTEED CIRCULATION, 2,000 W EEKLY. 
Established Twenty-six Years. 
New Series, printed with new type, on fine toned paper, 
TXHE CHEMICAL NEWS, edited by Wm. 
CROOKES, F.R.S., No. . for July 19, contains Original 


Articles—On the Recov ery of Sulphur from Alkali Waste.—On 
Crookesite.—On_ the Utilization of the Waste Products of the 


pied Aah il 


~ 
- 


| Manufacture of Coal Gas, by Dr. Letheby.—On the Supposed 


Nature of Air prior to the Discovery of Oxygen.— Vapour Density 
of Water—‘* Chemistry of the Future.”—On the Absorption of 
jases by Metals, by Dr. Odling, F.R.S.—Academy of Sciences.— 

ela Science.—C hemical tales Es en Foreign Sources.—Cor- 

— Mi d Queries.— Answers to 

Correspondents. —Notices of Patents, & hey Subscription per annum, 

post free, 11. 1s. 8d.—London: James Dutton, 1, Wine Office- 

court, Fleet-street, E C. ; and all Booksellers. 


TNXHE LABORATORY: a Weekly Rheend of 
Scientific Research. Price Sixpence. No. XVL., ree 20, 
contains — Original Communications: Preparation of ‘Standard 
Solutions of poe Acid and Ammonia, by Prof. Galloway— 
The Thames Water at Hampton Court, by Messrs. Wanklyn, 
Chapman and Smith—Removal of Nitrogenous Organic Matter 
from Water by Clark's Process, by Mr. Chapman—Water of Bala 
Lake, by Mr. R. H. Smith— India Dep: artment of the Paris Exhi- 
bition, by Mr. C. W. Quin—Paris Correspondence, giving proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Sciences, &c. Editorial Notes :—The 
Remedy for Cramming —Cooked Opinions of the Press—The 
Curve-Plotter, &c. Abstracts of le a Papers, by Messrs. Watts 
and Mills—¢ Peg ere Varia, 
London: James Firth, 42 a, Denno street, E.C. Edinburgh: 
Maclachlan & Stewart. Dublin: Fannin & Co. 


The celebrated CAMEO of the EMPEROR AUGUSTUS, in the 
BLACAS COLLECTION, lately added to the British Museum. 

A beautiful Fac-simile of this exquisite Gem appears in 
i oom oe ag OSSER VES. No. 66, 
867. a See ore of the 

Blacas Collection. by THOM. XS SWRIGHT: M.A. FS. 

* The Intellectual Observer, Review of Natural History, Micro- 
scopic Research, and Recreative Science,’ is aoe ye onthly, 











* | Chemical Aids 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL | 


price 1s. 6d. Illustrated with Coloured and Tinted P 
o Art. By Prof. Church. See the mew Number 
| of * The Tntellectuat Observ Evers 
The Philosophy of Birds’ Nests. ee R. Wallace, F.L.S. 
| Various Modes of Propelling Vesse : Prof. M‘Gauley. 
Sun Viewing and Drawing. By the Rev. F. Howlett, M.A. F.R.S. 
With a Tinted Plate. 
The INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER, No. 66, also contains— 
| Vegetable Monstrosities and Races. 
r. Graham’s Recent Discoveries.—The “Absorption and Dialytic 
Separation of Gases by Colloid Sepia.—The Occlusion of Gases. 
Progress of Invention.—Proceedings of Learned Societies. 
Archxologia.—Literary Notices.—Notes and Memoranda. 
‘he Intellectual Ubserver, price 1s. 6d. Monthly. 
__Groombridge & Sons, 5, Pate rnoster-row, London. 
~ Just st publi shed, in cloth boards, with MAP of West Py: renees, 
price 28. 6d. 
PEEP AT THE PYRENEES. 
By A PEDESTRIAN. 
London Review.—“ An agreeable little book.” 
Gl »be.—* A pleasant vade mecum.” 
yery vivacious, entertaining, and useful.” 


Sunday Times.—* A gossiping and pleasantly written acoene 
Kentish Independent.— very interesting little boo! 
WwW hittaker c Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





DEER AND DEER PARKS. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, feap. 4to. 21s. 


SOME 


ACCOUNT OF ENGLISH PARKS, 


WITH 


NOTES ON THE MANAGEMENT OF DEER. 


By EVELYN PHILIP 


JoHN Moupgray, 


SHIRLEY, M.A. F.S.A. 


Albemarle-street. 


BURY AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE antl 
Per eet raara SAaEeS® of aps Pet, SATURDAY, 
will contain a FUL EPORT MEETING. 
«7 Copy sent on receipt of six Stam td 
‘dhe for Advertisements, 41, Wellington-street, Strand, London. 


BURY HORTICULTURAL MEETING, 

FULL REPORT of this MEETING will be 
< — in THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and AGRI- 
CULTURAL GAZETTE of This Day, July 20. A Single Copy 
sent on mone BA of Six Stamps. 

Office for Adverti ts, 41, Wellingt 


me 








treet, Strand, London. 


YHE NEW CLUB-HOUSE for PALL MALL. 
—The BUILDER of ogee WEEK—4d., or by post 5d.— 
pape eae = — View a and Plans of the J unior Carlton Club- House 
now i n Rome— 
The Cottage: W: all Question come ny about Rats— “Sani 
Wants in Glasgow—The New Discoveries in Acoustics—an 
wae other Papers, with all the cognate News, and Reviews 
New Books. —l, York-street, Covent-garden, and all Newsmen. 











Now ready, 
HE MONEYS of ALL NATIONS, with 
their correct Value in English Currency. Six copies sent 


free by post on receipt of two penny stamps.—Address T. Roberts 
& Co. 8, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


This day is published, 18mo. cloth, price 32. 
N ANALYSIS of PALEY’S HORA 


4 PAULIN; with Examination Questions, i 4 Tabular 
Outline of St. Paul's Life. By the Rev. J. GORL. LE, ) 


Cambridge: J. Hall & Son. om Simpkin, eee Co.; 
Ww hittaker & Co.; and Bell & Dal 





This day, Second Edition, enlarged, price 3s. 6d. cloth extra, 


ATIN and GREEK ACCIDENCE, intended 
chiefly for the Use of Candidates for the PREVIOUS 
EXAMINATIONS at gi’ and the MILITARY 
EXAMINATIONS. By JOHN PERKINS, M.A, Fellow and 
Tutor of Downing College, Cambridge 
Cambridge: J. Hall & Son. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; 
Whittaker & Co. ; and Bell & Daldy 


Just peblishes, half 1 morocco, demy 4to. size, price price 31, 13 138. 6d. 
ith upwards of 500 beautiful Illustrations, 
HE THIRD EDITION of the ROMAN 
WALL, By the gtib J, COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, LL.D. 
“A description of the Mural Barrier of the North of England. - 
London: Longmans & Co. Newcastle: -on-Tyne: A. Reid. 


This day i is published, price 1s. ; by post, 13 stamps, 


N a NEW METHOD of TREATING 
DEAFNESS, by applying Atomized Fluids to the Mucous 
Membrane of the Eustachian a and Drum of the Ear. By 
EDWARD BISHOP, M.D. and M.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Ear 
Infirmary, Sackville- ‘street. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington-street. 


Just published, with Portraits, post 8vo. price 4s. 


[SVENTO RS and INVENTIONS: compris- 
ing “The Philosophy of Invention,” ‘‘The Rights and 
Wrongs of Inventors,” and “ Inventories of Go Inventions.” 
By HENRY ey C.E. F.C.8S. M.R.S.L. S.E. &c. 
London: E. & F.N. - Spon, 48, Charing Cr Cross, 8.4 S.W. 
AL HARIRI. 
Just published, 550 pp. 8yo. cloth, 18s. 


HE ASSEMBLIES of AL HARIRI, Trans- 
lated from the Arabic, with an Introduction, and Notes, 
Historical aa Grammatical. ys containing the Intro- 
duction, and the first Twenty-six Assemblies. By MAS 
CHENERY, M. A., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister- at- Law. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 








HE WORSHIP of BACCHUS, by GrorGE 
CRUIKSHANK, engraved on Steel, 47 inches by 30 inches, 
is NOW READY. his remarkable engraving contains over 1,000 
figures, each figure portraying a character or a passion ; the whole 
presenting a history of the customs and m amare of the present 
enbany. Artist’s Proofs, 5l. 5s.; Prints, 
London: W. Tw eedie, 337, Strand. 





tT RITISH MOTHS. By Epwarp Newman, 
-L.S. F.Z.S. &. Life size Figures drawn from Nature, 
and engraved by the First Artists, and a full description of each 
in various stages of Caterpillar, Chry salis and Moth, with an 
account of the Food Plant, &. The whole of the exquisite 
Drawings beautifully printed es fine paper. In Numbers, Six- 
pence each. Nos. 1 to 8 now 
London: W. Tweedie, 357, Strand. 
NEW EDITION, BY MRS. VALENTINE. 
Cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. illustrated with 200 Engrayings, by John 
Gilbert, and others, 
JHE GIRL’'S OWN BOOK ; being a Com- 
pendium of Innocent and Healthy G: ames for In- and Out- 
of-Door Recreation, including as Rules for the Game of Croquet, 
Embroidery Faney Work, Wax Flowers. Games of Memory, 
Enigmas, French Jeu-de- Mots, Paukes; Music, &. &e. 
London : William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BY WM. DAVIS, B.A, 


The COMPLETE BOOK at ARETE METICAL 
EXAMPLES. Cloth,le. 4d. 


The COMPLETE EXAMPLES 


Together, 3s. 

The COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOK. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

The JU ha aa ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION. 

The peng ‘ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION. a 

The FIRST SIX BOOKS of BUCLID. Cloth, 1s, 








and KEY. 





London: Longmans & 
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This day, c crown Syo. cloth, 4s. 


ISTORY of DUDLEY CASTLE and 
PRIORY; and WARD. a Genealogical Account of the Fami- 


lies of SUTTON 
By CHARLES TWAMLEY, Esq 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho- “square. 


RAVELLING MAP OF SCOTLAND 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
LL.D. F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. 
Comprising the latest Aten rady Surveys of the West Coast and 
Islands, the ilways completed and in progress, and an Index 
of -— reference to 9,700 Places on the Map. Price, in a Pocket- 
Case, 78 6d.; or in Sheets, 6s. 

“A map which has certainly nothing like a rival in any map of 
the country ane A published. For completeness, accuracy, 
and es erfect. Not a turnpike or carriage road, or 

mportant_ foo’ tpat throughout the length and breadth of ‘the 
land, but has ad representative here in double and single black 
lines.”—Scotsma: 

The principal Marsin KEITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL ATLAS 
are published separately, uniformly with the above, in Pocket- 
Case, with Indexes to each Map, price 4s. 6d. for Maps of one Sheet, 
and 8. for Maps of Two Sheets. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


HYMN-MUSIC FOR FAMILIES, SINGING CLASSES, &c. 
IXTY-FIVE HYMNS with the MUSIC, 


for SIXPENCE, arranged for Four Voices, every Hymn toa 
different zune, and every Word placed to its Boca Musical Note; 
being Part II. of ‘WATTS’S PSALMS and H MNS,’ abridged 
for Vocal JN ‘and now for the first time set to usin Published 
also in Penny Numbers, weekly. Part I. reprinted. 


FOR FAMILIES, SINGING CLASSES, ke. 


NE HUNDRED and TWENTY-FIVE 
HYMNS with the MUSIC, for SIXPENCE,.in Part II. 
of ‘THE CHORAL CYCLOPZDIA,’ a most comprehensive 
Collection of Hymns and Moral Songs, with Music adapted to the 
whole of them, in Vocal Score, for Four Voices. Published also 
in Penny Numbers, weekly. Part I. reprinted, containing 146 
Hymns, with Music. 
. Pitman, Paternoster-row ; and all Dealers in Periodics als. 











Just published, price 5s. 
ON CARLOS, Infant of Spain: a Drama. 
Translated from the German of Schiller, by T. SELBY 
EGAN, Esq. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
nd 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh 
A NEW LEGAL HANDYBOOK. 

Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 1s., free by post, 1s. 2d. 
URYMAN’S (THE) GUIDE, by Sir GrorcE 

e STEPHEN. New Edition, revised by a Barrister. 





Contents. 

Serious Responsibility of the Juryman—-Evidence—Deportment 
of tba pear hogy: corey Evidence—Documentary Evidence 
—The Jury-Box, (Hints and Sketches)—Consideration of the 
Verdict— = Dainese in particular cases—Damages for injury to 
Person—Damages for i Lage to Character— Damages for Seduction 
and Breach of Promise of Marriage—Divorce Court, (proceedings 
in)—Probate Court, (proceedings in)— Criminal Court, (proceedings 
in)—Grand and Coroner’s Juries, their liabilities and exemptions, 


&c. &e. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
Price 28. 6d. in cloth covers, 


- + 
TREATISE on PUNCTUATION, 
and on other Matters Telating to Correct Writing and 
Printing. By an OLD PRINTEF 
“* A capital little book, pone al some excellent practical in- 
formation not generally known. An Old Printer’s Treatise will 
benefit all who read it with care.”— Public Opinion. 

“The little manual cannot fail to be of great interest to a great 
number of people, to whom at present the whole art of punctua- 
tion is a profound mystery.”—Sta 

““Deserves to meet with, aan will doubtless obtain, a very large 
circulation. ”— Sunday Time 
Ve recommend this book to the attention of young writers.” 
Victoria Magazine. 
** This. ,feeatiar, on a most important subject, is very carefully 
written.” 
a orthy of an attentive perusal.”—Jllustrated London News. 
. Pitman, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 


BRoeks FOR SUMMER READING. 








NEW WORK BY THE COUNTESS DE GASPARIN, 


BY THE SEA SHORE: Reveries ofa Traveller. 
By the COUNTESS DE GASPARIN, Author of * The Near 
and Heavenly Horizons,’ &c. Authorized Translation. In 1 
vol. feap. 8vo. [Next week. 

Uniform with the above, 

CAMILLE. By the Countess DE G ASPARIN, 

pot of ‘The Near and Heavenly Horizons.’ vol. feap. 
LV ice vonae. 


THE SECRET of HAPPINESS. 
FEYDEAU. In 2 vols. feap. 8yo. 


WANDERINGS of a NATURALIST in 
INDIA, the Western Himalayas, and Cashmere. By Dr. 
A. L. ADAMS, of the 22nd Regiment. Price 10s. 6d. 
[Ready. 
THE STORY of WALDEMAR KRONE'S 
YOUTH. By HERMANN FREDERIK EWALD. ro aga 
rized Translation. 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. (Ready. 


FROST and FIRE: Natural Engines, Tool- 
oer and ed ; with Sketches taken at Home and Abroad. 
By J. F. CAMP. 3ELL (Isla uy). 2nd Thousand, with an Addi- 
tional Chapter. Price 21s. [Ready. 


MEMOIR of THOMAS DRUMMOND, R.E. 
F.R.A.S. gh poet cenrecary to the Lord-Lieuten: rw tof Ireland, 
1835 to 1840. By JOH . M‘LENNAN, M.A., Advocate. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. price ise 

DEAN RAMSAY’S REMINISCENCES, 14th 


Edition. In feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


A QUIET NOOK in the JURA. By the 
Author of ‘Dr. Antonio.’ In 1 vol. feap. price 7s. 6d. 
Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas; and all Booksellers. 


By ERNeEst 
[Nearly ready. 





ae 


Now ready, a New Edition of 


THE COMPANY AND THE CROWN. 


By the Hon. T. J. HOVELL-THURLOW. 


Second Edition, corrected and revised, with copious Explanatory and Supplementary Notes, 
and a special Map of Hindostan. 7s. 6d. 


WItt1aM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Next week will be published, in One Volume crown 8vo. with a Portrait, 


MEMOIR OF 
W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 
Witttam Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London; 





This day is published, and to be had from all Libraries, 
in 1 vol. price 14s. 


THE ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO. 


By WALTER MAYNARD. 
London: BRADBURY, Evans & Co. uM, Bouverie- street, E.C. 








On Monday, 29th inst., in One Volume, demy 8vo. with Two Portraits on Steel by W1LL1AM Hott, from Paintings in 
the possession of Her Majesty the Queen, 


THE EARLY YEARS 
HIS sities etalon 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
By Lievt.-Generat tHE Hon. CHARLES GREY. 
London: SurrH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





One Hundred and Twentyfifth Thousand. 


This day is ready, neatly and strongly bound, price 7s. 6d. (postage 9d.) 


MRS. BEETON’S 
BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD 


Aw Edition of Twenty Thousand of this, the best Work that a Lady can possess as a Guide in all Domestic Matters, 
was so quickly exhausted, that the Publishers have lately had many complaints from the public and booksellers that no 
copies could anywhere be found. The Publishers have used all possible speed in producing the present issue, but it is 
a Book involving much labour in its preparation, and many weeks are always required to complete an Edition. The 
Publishers will feel exceedingly obliged by readers of the Atheneum informing their friends that there ought now to be 
no difficulty in securing a copy of MRS. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, as the New Edition will be in 
the hands of the Trade immediately. 


MANAGEMENT. 


Also, by Mrs. BEETON, neatly bound, price 3s. 6d. (postage 4d.) 


THE DICTIONARY OF EVERY-DAY COOKERY. 


Being the First of the ‘‘ ALL ABOUT IT” Books. 


Also, by Mrs. BEETON, strongly bound, price 1s. (postage 2d.) 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S COOKERY-BOOK. 


London: Warp, Lock & TyLER, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 





In crown 8vo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth, 


COPSLEY ANNALS, 


PRESERVED IN PROVERBS. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘VILLAGE MISSIONARIES.’ 


‘‘ These ‘Copsley Annals’ have come upon us without any previous idea about them. We opened them drearily ; 
to close them soon was impossible. They seemed to make us children again. On the whole we have seldom opened a 
pleasanter volume The picture of a busy little woman—wee Janie—is perfectly exquisite. We cannot remember 
falling so desperately in love with a child.”—Spectator. nee 
“The five family histories here described are commendable in no common degree ;—full of a sweet and gentle spirit, 
without sickliness ;—religious in tone and the high morals inculcated, without a trace of such sectarianism as woul 
exclude them from the fireside of church- or chapel- goer; not without nice touches of humour, clear of exaggeration. 
It must be a healthy pleasure to write,—it is to read,—such books for the young as ‘Copsley Annals.’ ”—Atheneum. 


SEELEY, Jackson & Haturpay, 54, Fleet-street, London. 
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NOTICE. 
NoW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE KINGDOM. 


UNTIL THE END. 
By JOHN POMEROY, 


Author of ‘ Raising the Veil,’ ‘Opposite Neighbours,’ &c. 
A Novel in One Volume. 


AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE KINGDOM. 
In 3 vols. 


PAUL’S COURTSHIP. 


By HESBA STRETTON. 


OBSERVER. 
“We have seldom read a story where the conceptions of an 
author have been so clearly defined and so successfully carried 


realit, 
a LONDON REVIEW. 

“*Paul’s Courtship’ is deserving of very much praise. It isa 
work ably planned and cleverly executed. Miss Stretton claims 

ial praise for the art with which she suspends anticipation 
by present interest, that it may not encroach upon, and therefore 
mar, the excitement of the situations, of which every chapter has 
one more or less good.” 
IMPERIAL REVIEW. 

“ We think highly of the book and of the talents of the authoress. 
The book calls itself a novel; but the substance is too good for the 
form. A more Sonsciani ously: written book we never read. Miss 
Stretton has show nt qualifications for novel writing— 
an = ae style, ches. depth of insight, and an artistic temper- 
amen’ 


London: CHARLES W. WOOD, 13, Tavistock-street, Strand. 





Just published, imp. 16mo. cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d. 
R. OGILVIE’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY 





of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, , Bermologionl, Pronounc- 
ing, and Explanatory, for the Use of Schools. Abridged from the 
*Student’s Dictionary’ by the y+ 4 JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Blackie & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 
Imp. 1$mo, cloth, red edges, 10s. 6d. ; half morocco, 138. 


p®. OGILVIE’S STUDENT'S DICTION- 
ARY of the pNGiINH LANGUAGE, Etymological, Pro- 
nouncing, and Explanatory, for the Use - : Colleges and advanced 
Schools. By JOHN OGILY IE, LL.D. With about 300 Wood 


Engravings. 
Blackie & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 





In post 8vo. 98. 


HE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 
By WALTER BAGEHOT. 

“So full of true and sagacious thought that no one will ever again 
set himself to sady me English Constitution without consulting 
it."—Saturday Rev 

Bm the mont ‘characteristic fact about this little book is 

that, dealing with such a subject, it should be very pleasant 
reading.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“We have learnt much from this a and believe that it will 
live beyond the present day.”—Spectat 

“Probably the first work on a grave ana complex subject which 
can be skimmed by trifiers while. aSording matter for thought to 
the most studious.”"—London Re 

Chapman 1 Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


~ TO NATURALISTS, MICROSCOPISTS, AND FIELD 
CLUBS. 











This day, feap. 8vo. 114 Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 


HE COLLECTOR’S HANDY-BOOK of 
ALGE, DI arom. DESMIDS, FUNGI, Sapees, 
MOSSES, &c. ; with I uctions for their Preparation and t 
Formation of an Herbarium. Edited by the Rev. W. W. SPICER, 
Contents: Algw generally—Diatomaceee—Free Diatomacex 
—Stipitate Diatomacez —Characteristics of Diatomaces —Des- 
midiacee, and similar minute Alge—Filamentous Algee—Oscil- 
latorie —Gelatinous, Crustaceous, and Stone-like Algse—Marine 
Alge — Characese — Fun gi Uichens Moses and their Allies— 
Ferns and Flowering Plants—The Herbari 
London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, “Piceadilly, w. 








WORKS ON FERNS. 


I. 
ERNS, BRITISH and FOREIGN. By 
JOHN SMITH, of Kew. Contains— 
. History of the Introduction of Exotic Ferns. 
Onganography, Explanation of the Terms used in describing 


Classification of Ferns explained. 
Generic Character and Enumeration of Species, with 258 Expla- 
natory Woodcuts. 
Etymology: the Meaning of the Generic Names. 
. Cultivation: Special or Pot—Wardian Caso Natural Culti- 
vation— Propagation. 
LA Special al Todex, by which a Fern may be found under any 
ynonym. 


re 


oo 


gn 


Crown vo. cloth, price 6s. 
Il. 
THE FERNS OF THE WHOLE WORLD. 
SY? NOPSIS FILICUM: a Synopsis of all known 


Ferns, with Figures represeneeng the Essential Characters of 
each Genus; forming a useful Vade Mecum for the Travelling 
Botanist and Cultiv ator ns Forms, = for ready Consultation in 
the Herbarium. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, K. Parts I. to V. 
now ready, price 2s. each Sidi 28. ed. coloured. | 


il, 


[THE BRITISH FERNS (a Plain and Easy 
Account of); together with their Classification, Arrangement 
of Genera, Structure and —— directions for Out-door and 
In-door Cultivation, &c. By Mrs. LANKESTER, Fully illus- 
trated, price 4s. coloured by hand ; 2s. to. pos in. 


Iv. 


7 - 
HE FERN COLLECTOR’S ALBUM: a 
Descriptive Folio for the Reception of Natural Specimens ; 
containing, on the right-hand page, a Description of each Fern; 
oh opposite page being blank to affix the dried specimen; forming, 

1 filled, an elegant and complete collection of this inter. 
esting family of plants. Size of the Small Edition, 114 by 8} in.; 
tge Edition,17;by ll in. Handsomely bound, price One Guinea. 

A Large Edition, without descriptive letter-press, One Guinea. 


London: Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, W. 


THE NEW MAGAZINE. 


On the 15th August, price 6d. No I. of 


THE BROADWAY. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
AN INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 

1. BRAKESPEARE;; or the Fortunes of a Free Lance. By the 
Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone.’ (Witha full-page Illustration 
by G. A. Pasquier.) 

Cha apter 1. Twenty Years re ne" 
os . Matched, not Ma 
9 Hy The W orking of “ihe Rescript. 
a = Breeding of the Bastard. 
» 5. Ann Hagarene. 

2, CHARMIAN. By Robert Buchanan. 

3. a : seed CRITICS CRITICIZED. By John Hollings- 

ead. 


4. A WONDERFUL CRAB. By Ernest Griset. (With Eight 
Illustrations.) 


5. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT and AMERICAN POETRY. 
By W. Clark Russell. 
6. FLO’S FATE. By Clement Scott. 
7. HOLLAND HOUSE. By the Rev. J. he M. Bellew. (Witha 
full-page Illustration by R. C. Hulm 
8. FALLING IN LOVE. By the ation oe The Gentle Life.’ 
9. IN THE SEASON. =f Edmund Yates. (With a full-page 
Illustration by G. Bowers.) 
10. ENGLISH STABILITIES. By the Rey. C. W. Denison. 
11, SECOND THOUGHTS. By F. C. Burnand. 
Preface or Introduction | Chapter 1. 
Post Preface. Chapter 2. 
12. AMARANTH. By Savile Clarke. 





MRS. CHILD’S NEW NOVEL. 


ROSA AND FLORA, 


THE NEW NOVEL, 


y LYDIA MARIA CHILD 
Author of ‘ Spr ing a ye = History and Condition of 
Wom 


Will be Ready, in 2 vols. at all ee} Libraries, on the 22nd instant. 


THE WHITE COCKADE. 


THE WHITE COCKADE, 


THE NEW NOVEL, 
By the AUTHOR of ‘The ROMANCE of WAR,’ 
Is Now Ready at all the Libraries. 





CHEAP EDITION OF EDMUND YATES’S 
NOVELS. 


In feap. 8vo. fancy boards, price 28. 


RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. 


By EDMUND YATES. 
: [On the 25th inst. 


CHEAP EDITION OF ‘THE CLIVES OF 
BURCOT.’ 


In crown 8yo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE CLIVES OF BURCOT. 


By HESBA STRETTON. 


MR. MECHI’S NEW WORK. 
In feap. S8vo. fancy boards, price 1s. 


MECHIS FARM BALANCE- 
SHEETS. 


With his Recent Lectures and Papers on Farming. 


MR. 


THE NEW HANDBOOK. 
In feap. 8vo. boards, price 6d., or by post 7 stamps, 


CROQUET. 
By EDMUND ROUTLEDGE. 


“ Mr. Routledge has performed his work in a creditable manner, 
and as croquet-players would find no small advantage in ad opt ing 
one ot of rules, we should not be sorry to hear that they had uni- 
— to accept the new handbook as an authoritative 
code i jaws, applicable, to all wielders of the mallet in Her 
Majesty’s d July 6, 








GEorGE Rovuttepce & Sons, The Broadway, 
Ludgate-hill. 











In a few days will be published, in crown 8vo. price 5s. 
SWALD of DEIRA: a Drama, By 
GEORGIANA Lady CHATTERTON, 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in 8vo. with Six Intusrrarions (1 Plain and 
5 Coloured) and Two Maps, price 88. 6d. cloth, 
Tas ALPINE JOURNAL, Vot. III. for 1867; 
Record of Mountain ao and Scientific Observa- 
tion. By Members of the ALPINE CLUB. Edited by H. B. 
GEORGE, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Londen: Longmans, Green, and Co, Paternoster- -row. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo. with Portrait, price 5s. 


OEMS, including Tales, Ballads, and Songs. 
By ROBERT WHITE, ‘Author of the ‘ History of the 
Battle of Otterburne,’ &c. 
“Mr. White’s poems deserve a kindly word of encouragement : 
they are natural and unpretending.” Spectator. 


London: Longmans and Co. 
Kelso: J. and J. H. Rutherfurd. 





Just published, in 1 vol. — 8vo. with a of M. Chladni, 
and 169 Woodcuts, price 
OUND; a Course of Eight Rates delivered 
e Ro al eae aa of Great Britain. By JOHN 
TYNDALL. LL. . Prof. of Nat. Philos. in the Nogal 
Institution and in the Royal ‘School of Mines. 


By the same Author, Second Edition, uniform, price 12s. 6d. 
HEAT considered as a MODE of MOTION. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
NEW WORK BY MR. BALMANNO SQUIRE, 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price Eighteenpence, 
NHEALTHY SKIN and HAIR, their 


Prevention and Management a Fovnlar) Treatise on Cuta- 
eous Hygiene. By BALMA SQUIR .L.8., 
Bargson to the Dispensary for San ; a 5 Gat Marlborough- 





“London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








Now ready, in 4to. with 13 Lithographs, pr price 5s. 


HE CONSTELLATION -SEASONS an 

Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the Stars; exhibitin the 
Ap’ peg erg ‘ee Heavens at any_Hour of the, Night the 
Year RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A. F. R. A.S., 
Author ¢ of * mn eR of the Stars,’ &c. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co, Paternoster-row. 





Just published, price 1s. 


ALGLEISH’S INTRODUCTORY TEXT- 

BOOK of ENGLISH COMPOSITION, based on Gramma- 

tical Synthesis. Being the Sixth Edition, ao 0° the first 

rtion of Mr. Dalgleish’s Work on 
ntences, Paragraphs, and Short bo 

The * Advanced” Text-Book, treating of Style, Prose Themes, 

and Versification, will be ready’ shortly. 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


NEW WORKS. 











The FAMILY PEN; or, Memorials, 


te Saye and Literary, a the Taylors of Ongar. Edited 
e 


Rev. ISAAC TAYL M.A., Incumbent of St. 
atthew’s, Bethnal-green ; Rather of ‘Words and Places,’ 
&c. 2 vols, 158. 
NIGHT: a Poem. 


By Geor rge ¢ Gilfillan, 


M.A., Author of * The Bards of the Bible,’ 


“The style of the poem is that which might be expected from a 
—~ -minded thinker, in whose nature lurks the love of poetry 
and the f force - form it. The poem is the work of a master 


IDOLATRIES, OLD and NEW: their 
Cause and Cure. J. BALDWIN BROWN, B. ics Fa 
of ‘The Divine Lite in Man,’ ‘The Home Life,” &. 58. 


“He has pointed out with by 9 ability, and in 
words, ae startling parallel between the Ritua lism, Sacramen- 
tari: ion and Sacerdotalism = aay ay and ine eeeeeee de- 
nounc e Law and Gospel of our holy religion. 

‘ y British Quarterly Review. 


MEMORIALS of the CLAYTON 
FAMILY; with Unpublished Correspondence of the Countess 
of Huntingdon, Lady Glenorchy, Revs. John Newton, A. To 
lad. ke. By the Rev. THOMAS W. AVELING, y Kingslana. 

With Portraits. "avo. 138 


* aa of varied a throughout.”—Christian Advocate. 


He has discharged the office of a biographer exceedingly 
well” '—Evangelical Magazine. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, from the 


Opening of the Long Ey a to the Death. of Oliver Crom- 
well. "By JOHN STOUGHTON, Author of ‘ Church and State 
Two Hundred Years Keo? &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. 


London: Jackson, Walford & Hodder, 27, Paternoster-row. 





Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 


ECCE DEUS: Essays on the Life and 
Doctrine of Jesus Christ ; with Controversial Notes on ‘ Eoce 
Homo.’ In 8vo. price 108. 6d. cloth. 

“A book which, in some respects, is among the most original 
and eloquent which we have read for a long time.” 
Christian Advocate. 
“© Ecce Deus’ is a very remarkable book. It is full of fresh, 
strong, suggestive thinking.”—English Independ 
** As a whole, it is a brilliant and masterly a 
proper divinity of Our Lord.”—London Quarterly 


Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Lendon: Hamilton, Adams & Co, 
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Price One Shilling, the AUGUST Number of 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 
STEPHEN LAURENCE, YEOMAN. By the Author of * Archie 
Lovell.” 


ORDERED ABROAD. 

SAINT SOPHIA. By Baring Gould. 

POOR TOM. By Charles Clarke. 

A LUNAR VOLCANO. By Dr. Procter. 

A LOST NAME. By the Author of ‘ Uncle Silas.’ 


MAN KILLERS and | MAN EATERS. By the Author of ‘The 
Rhinoceros Major. 


HE OR SHE. By Capt. Knollys. 
GUP. By Florence Marryat. 
LANCASHIRE SONG WRITERS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


BENTLEY’S LIST. 


—o—-_ 


M. GUIZOT’S NEW 
WORK, 
The LAST DAYS of the REIGN 


LOUIS PHILIPPE is now ready. 


‘““This is a most interesting portion of contemporaneous history, 

prising some of the most important questions which occupied 
ench Government fey een 1840 and 1848; the Spanish 
es, the affairs of Rome, &c.—the precursors of the great 
phe of 1848. All these are discussed with much frankness. 
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LITERATURE 
Life and Work at the Great Pyramid during 

‘the Months of January, February, March, 

and April, A.D. 1865; with a Discussion of 

the Facts ascertained. By C. Piazzi Smyth, 

Astronomer Royal for Scotland. 3 vols. 

(Edinburgh, Edmondston & Douglas.) 

Tuts elaborate work, containing more than 
1,600 pages, follows up the author’s previous 
work, which we reviewed in our number for 
September 3, 1864. Since that time the author 
has been to Egypt, has observed, has calculated, 
has thought, and has arrived at pretty much 
the same conclusions as he set out with. The 
work is dedicated to the memory of Greaves, 
Howard Vyse, and Napoleon the First, for 
their services to the cause of the Great 
Pyramid. 

The first volume contains the account of the 
arrival at the Pyramid, with a personal narra- 
tive of all that took place. Prof. Smyth, and 
Mrs. Smyth who accompanied him—by the 
way, this is the first book we have met with in 
which better-half is made one word—received 
every attention from high and low. There was 
hardly anything worse practised towards them 
than the conscientiousness of a Christian Arab 
assistant, who had baksheesh on the European 
Christmas-day, and demanded it on the Coptic 
day, because his grandmother was a Copt. A 
fine book, but bulky, would be a dictionary 
of reasons for double pay all the world over! 

The second volume is filled with the details 
of the measurements made at the Pyramid : the 
Great Pyramid alone being the object of in- 
quiry. The third volume contains the discussion 
of results, the historical accounts, and the con- 
clusions. And so the reader is to arrive at the 
truth. To the question, What is truth? the 
author states that one writer says, It is photo- 
graphy; while another is more definite, and 
says, It is a photo-stereograph, taken with a 
binocular camera, whose two objectives are 
27 inches apart. But this is too simple an 
answer for the subject before us. The evidence 
is deeply incrusted with the question, What is 
evidence? Sir, said Cade’s follower, he made a 
chimney in my father’s house, and the bricks 
are alive to testify it; therefore deny it not. 
The bricks are indeed alive, and the evidence 
is hieroglyphed upon them : but how are we to 
read it ? 

Any one who goes back to our former article 
might almost guess the look of the present 
work, and would have an insight into the 
writer's mind. Prof. Smyth is a paradoxer; but 
he is one of those whom the budgeteer would 
place in his first class,—in the class of those 
who have made a sufficient knowledge of what 
has been done by others, especially as to the 
mode of doing it, a preliminary to inventing 
knowledge for themselves. He is highly quali- 
fied for the task of measurement; and he has 
measured with great diligence. He went out 
with a system in his head; but he has given 
the measurement details of his work with such 
closeness, that any undue action of bias in the 
colligation of results must be capable of detec- 
tion. We cannot say the same of his mode of 
stating his sources of historical knowledge. The 
work is highly valuable for the quantity and 
closeness of its scientific details : it will serve 
those who do not adopt the main conclusion 
just as well as if that main conclusion were 
anything else: and this absolutely. Relatively, 
of course; for Egypt and its antiquities are 
usually written about with a B (for bias) in the 
bonnet ; and why Prof. Smyth’s particular para- 





| dox of inspired origin should be more dangerous 


| to true presentation of premises for thought 
| than another we cannot imagine. We are almost 
disposed to say it is one of the least dangerous 
prepossessions. We would rather, for instance, | 
that an observer’s brain should be unduly | 
swayed by the notion of inspiration than by | 
the necessity of putting the construction under | 
one particular dynasty. Accordingly, we feel | 
| that Prof. Smyth starts high in his class. We 
see also many samples of power, and of great | 
earnestness combined with careful industry. 

But the book is not digested: it is the 
material for a treatise, put together in a manner | 
which demands a better book-maker. The con- | 
clusions are scattered; statements of result are 
sointermingled with reason why, that separation 
is almost impossible. The method of statement 
is too much that of Gibbon. It is provoking to | 
have to say this of a work which is all arranged | 
under headings: we find that we can make 
head of it, but not tail. Let any one look at the 
chapter, ‘Conclusion of the Metrological In- 
quiry’ (iii. 291), and let him say if he can, 
for the life of him, whether by this heading 
be meant “terminating chapter” or “metro- 
logical inferences deduced.” The book wants a 
table of contents, which should be a table of 
statements, the author’s conclusions on all the 
points briefly and dogmatically set forth. 

The author is a little given to ambiguous 
writing, which makes it difficult to know ex- 
actly what he is talking about. The following 
is an interesting passage, the manner of which 
reminds us greatly of Volney :— 

** Scenes in the Eighteenth Dynasty.—But now let 
the trumpet sound—the curtain rise, on the eigh- 
teenth dynasty, and who are these on the painted 
monuments before us? Brickmakers; and desper- | 
ately are they toiling at their ungainly occupation. | 
With backs bent horizontal they dig up the tough | 
clay with short hooked implements, merely a small 
improvement of their natural hands. The process | 
of moulding the clay, tapping out the pressed | 
lump, piling the rectangular blocks, and carrying | 
them away in collections of as many as one man | 
can just stagger under, are interesting enough in an 
industrial art and trade point of view. But there | 
all the time sits the taskmaster with his stick; | 
a cinnamoncoloured, cleanshaved, blackwigged | 
Egyptian he is; and then we may perceive that | 
the brickmakers are not his countrymen, but light 
brown men, with aquiline noses, grey eyes, and | 
naturally growing short beards of reddish hair; a 
more northern race evidently than the Egyptians, | 
possibly Israelites, and certainly Palestinians of 
some order from the now overrun regions of the 
Delta. Foreign slave labour has evidently come | 
into vogue since we last made acquaintance with 
these men of the monuments.” 

Now what is this? Was it all seen by Prof. 
Smyth himself? Or was it found in Lepsius, in | 
Rosellini, or in Champollion? We cannot tell : | 
throughout all the historical chapters we have | 
the same difficulty. We want again an index | 
of statements, with very brief authorities. We 
are to give a review: the author asks us first 
to make the book out of his mass of good 
materials. We give him this as advice, not as 
criticism: he ought to add an index which 
should guide a reader through the undigested 
suggestus. 

He does better when he speaks of measure- 
ments. We shall illustrate his mode of dealing 
by account of one case. His theory of the great 
coffer is, that a cubic space is to be formed of 
fifty pyramid inches in length, being the ten- 
millionth of the earth’s axis of rotation. A 
tenth part of this space, 12,500 cubic inches— 
pyramid being derived from the Coptic words 
pyr, division, and met, ten—is to be filled with 
matter of the mean density of the earth ; which 














it will be inferred the inspired builders knew 


very accurately. We shall then have the great 
pyramid standards of weight and of capacity. 
The great question then is, what is the earth’s 
mean density? Prof. Smyth takes it at 5°70, 
and then says that, on previously announced 
principles, 125,000x5°70, or 71,250 cubic 
pyramidal inches, ought to be the content 
of the great coffer. He finds it to be 71,317, or 
too much by rather less than a ten-thousandth, 

Now the mean density of the earth is, by 
Baily’s measurement, 5°67; by Airy’s, 6°565; 


| by Sir H. James’s, 5316. Modern science, 


then, may spend hundreds of years in deter- 
mining “ from the earth, what a very moderate 


| man may determine from the coffer.” This is 


indeed honest and downright: take the coffer 
for granted, take the points on which the 
Pyramid inspiration is to rest as data, and infer 
the mean density of the earth, Nothing can be 
more ingenuously put: nothing can better 
illustrate our assertion that the value of the 
book is undiminished by its paradoxes. When 
the net is very openly spread, the bird may 
pick the field in safety. 

With regard to the origin of Egypt, Prof. 
Smyth inclines to W. Osburn, whose theory, 
he says, is confirmed by accordance with 
monuments. There was a company of persons 
once in a state of high civilization, which had 
by some strange anomaly been deprived of a 
great part of their language, and all their 
writing. The conclusion is that they were part 
of the dispersion which took place at Babel. 
A power which they dared not disobey pre- 
vented their stopping in Palestine, and drove 
them across the desert into Egypt. This is a 
clever use of the usual interpretation of the 


| confusion of tongues: we have seldom met 


with a better batch of explanations. Prof. 
Smyth seems to fix the building at 2800 B.c. or 
thereabouts; but we do not speak positively : 
we cannot find a single sentence which an- 
nounces a very definite opinion. 

We come to the great point of conclusion 
of the treatise: the—at least—more than sus- 
pected inspiration of the builders. Prof. Smyth 
obviously believes this conclusion much more 
strongly than he expresses it. The Pyramid 
was built under some divine instruction, and 
in great part for the purpose of perpetuating a 
system of weights and measures. A pyramid 
— and cubit are found, which, it is affirmed, 

ave been the foundation of the European 
pound and ell. We are to notice that these 
measures are most nearly adhered to in Pro- 
testant countries: next in Russia, with her 
“Greek but freely Bible-reading Church”; 
much less in Roman countries, especially 
France, which broke off under an atheistical 
form of Government; and least of all in 
Mohammedan Turkey. Accordingly the scale of 
departure from these divine pyramid measures 
is a Protestant orthodoxometer. Britain, at the 
top, has recently made a fearful lapse by the 
permissive introduction of the metrical system. 
Let her look to herself! Shortly before his 
death, John Taylor—whom Mr. Smyth follows 
—exclaimed, “If the people of this country 
does allow its hereditary weights and measures 
to be abolished in favour of the recent French 
innovations, it will richly deserve to be driven 
forth from its ancient land, like the Jews of 
old, and made a homeless and abhorred race.” 
To this it is added, that the Anglo-Saxons are 
an Ephraimitic race, or Samaritan: in this 
matter Prof. Smyth follows Mr. John Wilson, 
of Brighton, who affirms that the basis of the 
English language may, to a remarkable extent, 
be found in the Hebrew. Prof. Smyth gives us 
some of this extent; and we are deceived if 
our philological readers will not be rather 
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amused to see the words which are selected, 


and the mode in which they are used :— 


English Word. Hebrew Word. English Meaning. 


Sever .ccccccccece Shaver ....+++. To break or tear. 
Sabbath .......... Shabath ...... To rest. 

BE. vn cecaceaceecs Bhaad 2. cccccces Desolation. 
Boaith ...cccccccse Schavath ...... Destruction, 
Bteep ....sece..ee Shatap ........ To drown. 
eee eee To lay. 

Saim (fat of swine) Shaman........ Fat. 

BON core rccccscece Shanah ........ Repetition. 
erie Shafat ..ccccce To judge. 
Speak ........ eo Shpak oc ccccee To pour out. 
Soak, suck, sack .. Shakah ........ To give water. 
ES Shakal ........ To weigh. 
Settle .....ccoce Shathal........ To plan. 


And why do all begin with S? Surely you 
remember that the Ephraimites could only 
say Sibboleth, not Shibboleth. Has not sh become 
s in every one of these words? Can anything 
be clearer? We are inclined to think that 
Prof. Smyth, in adopting this table, shows 
that he is not quite so strong in philology as 
in astronomy. 

What, after all, is the proof given that the 
Pyramid metrology was inspired? Just this; 
that Prof. Smyth cannot imagine how else it 
could have been arrived at. A number of little 
corroborative circumstances are given, which 
appear to us of no force at all. Great stress is 
laid on the Sacred Cubit of the Jews being 
exactly what is brought out for the Egyptian 
cubit. To us it appears that if a divine revela- 
tion had been made before Moses on the sub- 
ject, it is a difficulty, not a confirmation, that 
Moses should repeat it without a hint. And 
who was the inspired person who built the 








the fabric be antediluvian ? 
would have survived the deluge quite as well 
as an olive-tree: and anything which water 
would have destroyed might easily have been 
the work of postdiluvian hands. Those who 
accept the literal submersion of the whole earth 
have no right whatever to say the Pyramids 
must have been later than the deluge. This 
being granted, they and all others are open 
to the possibility that a race high in arts— 
trivium and quadrivium both—may have con- 
structed the Pyramids in a time anterior to all 
history. These are very difficult suppositions: 
but a difficulty we must have. It is a choice 
of unsupported hypotheses: shall it be a lost 
race, or a lost communication from God above? 
Shall the Almighty have instituted lasting 
monuments which never showed anything to 
mankind within the period of written history 
until John Taylor and Charles Piazzi Smyth 
divined the divinity? Or shall it be that a 
nation of high civilization left proofs of their 
engineering power which have outlived their 
history?) Are we wholly without traces of 
such a thing? Who constructed the Sanscrit 
language? 

We speak to those who cannot wait—who 
must have reasons and explanations. For our- 
selves, we hold the true faith to be that the 
Pyramids were constructed by their builders, 
with intent to aid their purpose, at the period 
of their date, and in the manner actually em- 
ployed, by a race which came after their fore- 
fathers and before their descendants. All we 


Pyramids? Herodotus, we know (book ii), says} want is, more comparison of facts and more 
that the Egyptians so hated the kings who| attempts at their meaning; and these we shall 


built the Pyramid, that they would never name | have : 


these kings, but call them the buildings of the 
shepherd Philitis, or Philition, who fed his flocks 
there. Must not this shepherd have been the 
divinely sent builder? What do we find in the 
Old Testament? No notice, certainly, that God 
sent Philition tnto Egypt; but (Amos ix. 7) a 
direct statement that He brought the Philistines 
from Caphtor, and the Syrians from Kir. So 
this Philition becomes the progenitor of the 
Philistines. Now Philistim (Gen. x. 14) was a 
descendant of Ham: the inspiration of the 
Pyramid-builder will not be in reasonable keep- 
ing with that of the whole Jewish history, until 
some likelihood is made out that any descen- 
dant of Ham could have been so favoured. 
And the priests, who are somewhat better 
authority than the others, told Herodotus the 
story of Cheops. i 

As we said in our former article, we have 
no objection whatever to the hypothesis of 
inspiration. There the Pyramids are: and we 
are willing to think that the measurements 
made by Prof. Smyth may be quite accurate 
and unbiassed. We will grant, then, that a 
metrological system may have been intended. It 
is in itself likely enough: the builders of what 
were certainly used as tombs, and for corpses 
preserved in a very lasting way, may easily have 
determined to perpetuate their measures and 
their knowledge—if any—of the circumference 
of the circle: just as we perpetuate our coinage 
by inclosure in the foundation-stone of a new 
building. Further, it may well have been that 
the skilful builders were not Egyptians, though 
real Egyptians may have added sculptures, Ke. 
As to the antiquity, say what you please, and 
we are inclined to answer.as the law-stationer 
did when the lawyer told him the wine was 
fifty years old—Is it, indeed, Sir! I am not 
surprised to hear it, I am sure; it might be 
—any age, almost! Name your deluge, if you 
be a literal Mosaist; and put your Pyramid as 
near to it as you can get hands enough. Nay— 
and we wonder the idea has never been seriously 
pursued—it has been started—why may not 








ardent speculators, with energy and 
courage, who dare face the laugh of mankind, 
—men like Piazzi Smyth, in fact,—will not 
fail out of the land. It is not your cautious 
and reasoning men, who never plant a foot on 
the morass, or raise a hut on uncleared ground, 
who will advance the cause of extreme archie- 
ology. We are reminded of that exquisite pas- 
sage of Walter Scott in which the city officer 
recommends the employment of the unscrupu- 
lous dog Ratcliffe: we beg Prof. Smyth’s par- 
don for the quotation :— 

“Ye’ll get nae saints to be searchers for un- 
customed goods, or for thieves and sic like; and 
your decent sort of men, religious professors and 
broken tradesmen, that are put into the like o’ sic 
trust, can do nae gude ava. They are feared for 
this, and they are scrupulous about that, and they 
are nae free to tell a lie, though it may be for the 
benefit of the city; and they dinna like to be out 
at irregular hours, and in a dark cauld night, and 
they like a clout over the croun far waur; and sae 
between the fear o’ God, and the fear o’ man, and 
the fear o’ getting a sair throat or sair bones, 
there’s a dozen o’ our city folks that can find out 
naething but a wee bit skulduddery for the benefit 
of the kirk-treasurer.” 

We place Prof. Smyth among those para- 
doxers who are wrong only at the summit. 
His observations, we have no doubt, are skil- 
fully made, and capable of being cleared of 
biassed result, if such a thing there be. His 
historical points are true representations of 
his authorities, so far as they go. When he 
has piled his structure, he mounts upon it a 
theory, which, we think, is very likely to be 
wrong. He has built a steeple which may last, 
but at the top of it he has put a weather-vane 
with the cardinal points quite unverified. Any 
one who chooses can mount after him and set 
them right his own way. The passages of the 
book which lean too much towards conclusions 
from the final theory can easily be eliminated. 
And we cannot refrain from expressing great 
admiration for the whole conduct of the expe- 
dition, and high sense of its value, let the 
truth be what it may. 


The structure 
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And further, as to a large section of our 
author’s opponents, we take them to task for 
their unauthorized attempts to limit the right 
of hypothesis. You believe that God spoke by 
Moses: well, are you prepared to say that there 
were no antechristian revelations except those 
of Moses and the prophets? No prophet, no 
apostle, ever told you so. For aught you know 
Buddhism and Brahminism may be degenerate 
forms of even antemosaical communication from 
God. You have arranged that it cannot be go; 
Prof. Smyth has quite as good a right to 
arrange it otherwise. When your authority 
tells you that God spoke by prophets at sundry 
times and in divers manners, you shut up the 
whole series of communications between the 
boards of the collection which you call the Old 
Testament. But it so happens that the very 
authority which you treat in this way recog. 
nizes as a prophet one who certainly was not 
in the direct antemosaic line. The allusions to 
Melchizedek are a curious recognition of a 
state of things which leaves all the period 
anterior to Moses open to conclusions which 
are more favourable to Prof. Smyth than to the 
opponents of whom we have been speaking, 
But this only to knock down; not to set up. 
We are content to wait for knowledge: we will 
neither be led forward in the dark, nor com- 
pelled by one set of blind guides to declare 
more than we know against another. 

The main peculiarity, next after the mainte- 
nance of inspiration, is the use of numerical 
coincidences. The altitude and base line of the 
Pyramid are in numerical ratio which has very 
close coincidence with the ratio of the circum- 
ference of a circle to the diameter, the notorious 
x. The cubit, pound, &c. as deduced, are in 
remarkable relations to our old European 
measures; and so on. If we had any reasonto 
know that the builders had a very near value 
of 7, the ratio shown in the Pyramid might 
fairly have been presumed to have had an 
intention. But the mere coincidence is to teach 
us everything: first, that the knowledge existed; 
next, that it was used. We admit the remark- 
able character of the coincidence; but we hold 
the presumption, even when other things are 
joined with it, to be of a very faint character. 
The use made of it indicates the mind of the 
speculator much more strongly than the coin- 
cidence itself indicates the circle-knowledge of 
the Egyptians. 

After the strong opinion we have expressed 
about the good points of Prof. Smyth’s work, 
we are sure he will tolerate our laughing at him 
a little when we consider him as the paradoxer. 
He carries his love of his methods far enough 
to approve of the strange fancies of others; 
which very rarely happens. Among the insane 
it will be observed that one patient very rarely 
concedes reality to the delusion of another. We 
have heard ofan instance. Dr. Haslam, we think, 
relates that one of the lot took possession of 4 
raised platform at one end of the yard, declared 
it was Heaven, and that he was St. Peter. 
Another patient presented himself before the 
keeper all bruised and bloody, and complained 
of ill-usage. I only wanted, said he, to get into 
Heaven, and St. Peter came and knocked me 
down the ladder! Prof. Smyth quotes with 
approbation the notions of an anonymous corre- 
spondent: he says there is in them striking 
analogy corroborative of the theory of his book. 
Mr. De Morgan, in his Budget, relates that he 
had counted Mr. Shanks’s 608 figures of 7, and 
found that one number, the mystic 7, occurred 
a much fewer number of times than any of the 
rest. He was writing to cyclometers: and he 
recommends that they and the apocalyptics 
should lay their heads together, and explain 
the phenomenon. Little did he think that he 
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was putting a newstone into theGreat Pyramid! 
The anonymous correspondent, who is evi- 
dently very much impressed with the coinci- 
dences as the work of a Creator without whose 
knowledge no sparrow falls to the ground, 
prings 3 into the field as wellas 7. He remarks 
that the nearest approximation to z in simple 
figures is three and one-seventh. He observes 
that not only is 7 the least frequent number 
but 3 is the most frequent. To be sure 3 has 
yery little preponderance ; for 2 occurs at the 
rate of 110 figures in a thousand, and 3 only 
at the rate of 112. But 7 comes only 72 times 
in a thousand; while 5, the next higher, comes 
92 times. What odd things people will do to 
find mystery in numbers! But the most is not 
made of it. The manner in which the numbers 
occur is partly determined by our scale of 
notation, which is decimal: and this scale no 
one ever doubted to be a consequence of our 
ten counters, called jingers when their priority 
to forks is in question, and digits as instruments 
of calculation. Now put these things together. 
Pyramid is a word signifying ten divisions; 
our scale is arranged by tens; the numbers of 
greatest and least frequency in = are 3 and 7; 
the circle is very near 35 diameters; and the 
ratio of the circumference to the diameter is 
clearly set out in the height and base line of 
the Pyramid. Surely there must be something 
in all this! No doubt there is; and there arises 
the question, What is it? Et sur ceo la Cour 
avisare vult. 

Mr. Grove, quoted with approbation, says, 
“The fair question is, Does the newly-proposed 
view remove more difficulties, require fewer 
assumptions, and present more consistency 
with observed facts than that which it seeks to 
supersede? If so, the philosopher will adopt it, 
and the world will follow the philosopher—after 
many days.” If byadoption be meant provisional 
adoption, as indicating the best direction of 
inquiry, there is nothing to be said except that 
both philosopher and world are reasonable. 
But it is nearer the truth than it ought to be 
that the philosopher really does adopt and 
believe that which is only the more probable of 
two: and the world, which awaits awhile, is 
justified in putting off a conclusion. Mr. James 
Smith the spiritualist said of Joanna Southcott 
that there was much husk in her writings, but 
that he did not eat husk and all. His plan was 
a good one: and we follow it in our use of 
Prof. Smyth’s work on the Great Pyramid. 








The Family Pen: Memorials, Biographical 
and Literary, of the Taylor Family of Ongar. 
Edited by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, M.A. 
2 vols. (Jackson & Co.) 

Two remarkable families, bearing the same 

name, both belonging to the sectarian world 

and to the middle class, will be always men- 
tioned with respect so often as the literary 
history of England shall come to be written— 
the Taylors of Norwich and the Taylors of 

Ongar. There was a third Taylor of note, 

William Taylor, the German scholar, who 

belonged, we believe, to neither family. Our 

present duty is to attend to the second group, 
as offering a signal example of the worth and 
intellectual activity which have made England 
what she is. We hope that the day of such races 
is not yet ended, different as are our usages, 
manners of training (including notions of dis- 
cipline), means of intercourse and facilities of 
enjoyment, from those of the last century, 
when so much desire after the best things, and 
so much purpose developed themselves in 
the burgher world of our provincial life. The 
praisers of past times have been used to 
maintain, and not without show of reason, that 





the luxury and restlessness of the age we are 


living in render impossible such sober obedience 
and self-command as formerly kept middle- 
class families together, and taught them to 
walk onward and upward in the paths, not only 
of duty and usefulness, but of prosperity also. 
Do they sufficiently recollect that change and 
progress (no matter what its form) cannot be 
controlled? The packhorse and the barge have 
been displaced by steam, even as Dr. Darwin 
foretold. But that the brave spirit of duty is 
not dead in this country, every day’s chronicle 
reminds us in some form or other. 

We are constrained to say, that though this 
book contains much matter for interest, as 
setting forth the achievements and worth of 
three generations of men and women, its form 
is anything but satisfactory. There are manifest 
disproportions ; for instance, the largest share 
of the book is devoted to Jane Taylor. She 
was a good, pious, cheerful woman, who lived 
well and died peaceably,—a keen observer and 
a correct writer, as her tale, ‘ Display,’ proves. 
Like ‘Celebs, it may be called a religious 
novel; but as one who told stories the ortho- 
dox “holy Hannah” was pompous, dull and 
diffuse, as compared with the authoress of Ongar. 
Nevertheless, others of the family had higher 
claims on regard than herself. The author of 
the ‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm,’ of ‘ Fana- 
ticism, and of ‘Saturday Evening,’ and Jane’s 
biographer, had, we are disposed to think, the 
largest amount of genius, though he was not 
the least indefatigable of the members of a 
family eminent for untiring energy. Had his 
education been complete, he might have made 
a notable figure in the world of Art. This a 
volume of his engravings of his own designs 
to the Bible abundantly attests. There is no 
want in them of incorrect drawing—there is 
frequent extravagance; but in the best designs 
there is an affluence of fancy, coupled with a 
solemn and reverential earnestness, such as can- 
not be exceeded. Let any one who can consult 
the volume (which we imagine to be a rare one) 
look at the illustrations, ‘ Melchizedek blessing 
Abram,’ ‘ The Death of the First-Born, ‘ Jericho 
taken, (in which all that Martin was long sup- 
posed to have invented is prefigured, if not 
surpassed, within a twentieth part of the space,) 
‘Saul’s Body exposed at Beth-Shan, ‘The 
Tdolater’ (Isaiah), and, in somewhat of the 
same mood, ‘The Chamber of Imagery’ (Ezekiel), 
and we have not the slightest doubt that he will 
find we have not spoken without good reason. 
The reverend incumbent of St. Matthias, who 
has edited this book, does not even allude to 
his father’s incontestable power as a designer. 
Further, Isaac Taylor had the stuff in him out 
of which a serious historical romancer is made. 
His strange, ancient ‘Temple of Melekartha’ 
—a tale long attributed to Mr. Josiah Conder— 
is by no means the worst of the series, which 
includes Croly’s ‘Salathiel’ and Mr. Howitt’s 
‘Avenger of Blood,’ the ‘ Letters from Palmyra,’ 
and ‘The Epicurean’; but so far as creative 
imagination was concerned, Isaac Taylor’s pencil 
had far more vigour and individuality than 
his pen. 

The education of the Taylors of Ongar was, 
to say the least of it, peculiar. The family 
toiled laboriously at the manufacture of engray- 
ings, under the superintendence of their father. 
Nothing more likely to extinguish graphic 
talent could well be imagined than week after 
week, month after month, spent over such book 
illustrations as encyclopedia prints. Not a frac- 
tion of the day was to be unemployed. The mother, 
labouring under the affliction of deafness, was 
thereby unable to enjoy conversation; in lieu 
of this, she read aloud at meal-times. There 
seems to have been no recognition of the grace 





and wholesomeness of occasional leisure. The 
course of study laid out by the indefatigable 
head of the family was bewildering in its 
width, and strangely useless, the sex of some 
of the pupils considered. Surely there could be 
no profit to girls from learning the terms and 
technicalities of the art of fortification. Yet 
this, we are told, was enjoined on the Anne 
and Jane whose ‘ Original Poems,’ the delight 
of children, owed nothing to their being able 
to describe and to draw ravelins, bastions, 
scarps and counterscarps, and the other devices 
of warlike defence. 

In spite of all this strain on the faculties— 
in spite, moreover, of that touch of asceticism 
which must pervade every sincere Dissenter’s 
household—it is obvious that the Taylors of 
Ongar were a happy and united family. Some 
of them, as time went on, drifted to the right 
or the left from beyond the circle of opinions 
which had been marked out for them; their 
industry was, in its literary results, of various 
quality, with a few merely an affair of adoption 
and unconscious imitation. Such we conceive 
to have been the case with the mother, Mrs. 
Taylor, whose educational and religious works, 
however well meant, were, at best, common- 
place—not reaching the level of similar pro- 
ductions by Mrs. Trimmer, Mrs. Sherwood, 
Mrs. Ord, and other good women who could 
be mentioned. 

Seeing that the editor has thought fit to 
disinter the tale of “Ralph Richards the 
Miser,” by Jeffreys Taylor—a dull piece of 
romantic extravagance (with a moral for its 
pretext) not worth reprinting, —we cannot 
but wonder at his having allotted so small an 
amount of notice to Mrs. Gilbert, the “ Ann” 
whose success in rhyme for children encouraged 
her sister Jane to try. She was obviously 
not the least gifted of the family, and enjoyed 
the unenviable distinction of being the last 
who lingered on earth after her brothers and 
sisters were all gone. She died very recently, 
at an advanced age. To conclude as we began, 
this work, however interesting in point of 
subject to a certain world of readers, is patchy 
and unsatisfactory. 








Domestic Management; or, Hints on the Train- 
ing and Treatment of Children and Servants. 
By Mrs. Charles Doig. (Edinburgh, Nimmo.) 

The Social and Political Dependence of Women. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

HERE are two books, each written from a 

female point of view. The first is a treatise 

on domestic management —the utterance of 

a woman as sovereign mistress of her own 

domain, where her prerogatives have never 

yet been successfully disputed; for woe and 
ridicule betide the man who dares to legislate 
for his cook, or to offer suggestions to his 
housemaid. “The master” is a veiled power in 
the background, and his name may be invoked 
as an ultimate spell when difficulties become 
dangerous; but his personal interference in the 
management of affairs would be fatal to the 

“divinity” that should hedge both men and 

kings. Upon domestic management, therefore, 

who has the right to be heard if it be not a 

woman? We opened the book of Mrs. Charles 

Doig with the respect due to an oracle; we 

found it fluent and commonplace. Her advice 

about the management of servants is, to con- 
tinue to change them until you are suited, to 
which she superadds the following counsel: 

“On the score, then, of economy as well as 

comfort, we counsel the mistress who has been 

so fortunate as to secure a good servant to keep 
her, and be thankful if, by a slight addition to 
her wages, she can succeed in doing so. And 
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then how pleasant to have the services of one 
who, by long use, has attained to all the excel- 
lence that can reasonably be expected, and 
who is in a position to know the tastes of her 
mistress and to anticipate her wishes.” Of 
course it is “ pleasant”; but though Mrs. Doig 
points to the pleasure, she does not “lead the 
way.” The duties of “a maid-of-all-work,” as 
set forth by Mrs. Doig, would 
—— make her seem to be 
Not one but all mankind’s epitome. 

She is to be at once cook, housemaid, table- 
maid and laundry-maid, and to possess the 
virtues peculiar to each. Here is an abridgment 
of the maid-of-all-work’s well-spent day, as 
recorded in the pages before us: she is to rise 
early, and to execute an amount of sweeping 
carpets, dusting furniture, cleaning of marble 
chimney-pieces and of fine steel grates and 
bright brass locks, and lobbies and door- 
steps, that takes away the breath to hear 
of. This is the introduction to her day’s work. 
She is then directed “ to make herself somewhat 
tidy to appear when the family assemble for 
the morning meal.” After this, she is to go 
through the bedrooms with the same elaborate 
care as the parlour; then follows the washing 
up of the breakfast things, “ passing the greasy 
plates through two waters.” “ The preparations 
for dinner will now occupy the servant’s atten- 
tion.” She is to “examine the state of her larder 
and see that nothing goes to waste, but that all 
is used up in due season.” After arranging for 
dinner, she is to proceed to clean her kitchen- 
erate; wash her floor and scrub her tables. 
“Her dirtiest work being over, she may now 
dress herself, and thus be in readiness to 
answer the bell.” “Probably by this time the 
luncheon tray may be required in the parlour, 
or should there be any little children, 
servant may take them out for an hour or two, 
the mistress having an eye to cooking in her 
absence.” “ When dinner-time arrives, 
dinner-cloth is to be laid neatly and in time.” 
Then she is to dish up dinner and to wait 
at table, for which there are minute directions. 
She is particularly enjoined “to present every 
thing that is wanted on a waiter.” When dinner 
is over and everything removed, the dishe: 
washed and the kitchen tidied up, the servant, 
we are told, “ may expect a little leisure” before 
tea-time. But her work is not over. There are 
the bedrooms to be re-visited; the boots and 
shoes to be taken away and cleaned, and restored 
to their respective places; the kettle to be filled 








the | 


and all things prepared for the renewal of her | 


work the next morning.” On washing-days we 


are told “much management is necessary,” for 


she has to wash, in addition to all other duties. 
Where is the mistress who would not give 
g 


| 


unlimited wages, “find everything,” and even | 


allow “ followers” (though of these she would 


|a woman asa tenant. If the land be her own, 


feel pardonably jealous), if she could thereby | 


secure the services of such a maid, “if such a 
one there be”! How far general servants are 
removed from this ideal, the groans of the 
mistresses over slovenly work, sluttish habits 
and general inefficiency in their domestics, 
whether one or two or more ina household, will 


of women who are landowners and capitalists 


testify. But without expecting the perfect type | 
of general servant, surely there might be a mean, | 
a class of domestics who should at least have 


some of the virtues of human beings. The utter 


disorganization of the relationship between | 


mistresses and servants, especially in the limited 
establishments of the middle classes, where one 
would expect to find the household machinery 
more manageable, seems every week to be 
coming nearer to a general break-down. Mis- 
tresses will either be obliged to be their own 
servants, or else a movement similar to what we 
have seen in the matter of nursing will need 


| failed in work they ought to do, women have 


| matters, vote for churchwardens, and even be 





to beset on foot; well-educated women, with a| 
knowledge of what is required on both sides, | 
will have to go out as servants, to show how 
that condition of life ought to befulfilled. Where | 
the fault lies, and what the fault is, we do not | 
pretend tosay; but certainly in a domain where | 
women have the undisputed and supreme 
management we hear nothing but complaints ; 
we see nothing but discontent; we feel the 
utter discomfort of the present state of | 
things. Whatever else they may do, women are | 
at present a signal failure in their relation as 
mistresses and servants. 

It is precisely at this moment when, having 





begun to raise their voices in clamour for other | 
labours, to which they are by no means called | 
either by Providence or grace; they want to | 
be “enfranchised,” they want “to have a voice 
in making the laws,” they want at a time not 
far distant to have a seat or a sofa to them- | 
selves in that august assembly sacred at present 
to man. 

The treatise on ‘The Political and Social 
Dependence of Women’ is vague and wordy 
and vehement. The first portion is occupied 
with complaints against the tone assumed 
by the various newspapers on the recent 
petition in favour of women’s rights by Mr. 
Mill, and proceeds to prove that women are 
quite as good as men, and equally competent | 
to undertake all or any of their duties and | 
employments. Also it is declared that the sole | 
possession of political power by men is ex- 
tremely bad for their morals and their character. 
The grievanceand disabilities of women, the great 
injustice of the English laws in all that regards 
women and their property, the laws of marriage | 
and the care of children are eloquently and | 
forcibly insisted upon, and the female franchise | 
is claimed as the sole cure for all political and 





| social evils. We do not think there are many 
the | 


men in the present day who would deny that 
English laws with respect to married women 
are both unjust and ungenerous. If Englishmen 
had not been much better in practice than 
these laws are, the laws could not have held 
together so long; as it is, they give men a 
fearful power of oppression over the women 
who marry them. So long as a woman is single, 
she can hold her own pretty well. She cannot 
vote for a Member of Parliament; and this 
inability makes her less valuable as a tenant 
if she be a farmer and desires to rent land. A 
woman can manage a farm with credit and 
ability; but the direct political influence of 
the land lies in abeyance whilst in her hands, 
although she may have a voice in all parish 


overseer of the poor; but, other things being 
equal, a landlord would prefer a man before 


she may influence the votes of others; but for 
herself she has none. The same is the case if 
she be the head of a mill or manufactory. This 
is about the length and breadth of a single 
woman’s political disabilities, and hitherto it 
has not been a very crying evil. The number 


is very limited. But the number of women who 
work for their living and earn money for them- 
selves is increasing every year. It is becoming 
every day more a matter of course that women 
should work for themselves instead of being 
dependent. In this, if women would recognize 
it, lies the germ of the “ enfranchisement” 
demanded for them in the treatise before us. 
Men have not held their supremacy altogether 
by physical foree—they have generally been 
the. bread-winners of the family; and as such | 
have had a claim to control the expenditure. | 





| The laws relative to the marriage and property 





of women have been made under that suppo- 
sition. The condition of things is changing. It 
requires, as we all know, much preaching and 
many repetitions to impress the simplest pre. 
cepts upon those who listen to them; line upon 
line, precept upon precept, before an almost 
self-evident: proposition can be received ; but 
nobody justifies an injustice when it is once 
proved to be unjust, and the general conscience 
of mankind is the highest human tribunal to 
which appeal can be made. 

Women do not recognize the power they already 
possess. Women have absolute control over 
their children in early years; they give to the 
childish mind its earliest bent; this immense 
influence they may keep over their sons as they 
grow up, if they are wise and not foolish mothers 
and even foolish mothers have great sway, 
Women have an influence over men, as their 
brothers, lovers or husbands: an influence go 
subtle and permeating that they hold in sub- 





| jection men much better and wiser than them- 


selves. This influence is a real and tangible 
power. If women would work together to form 
any general opinion on any subject they could 
do it; but women are not faithful to each other, 
and have no coherence amongst themselves. 
An electoral franchise for women, as women at 
present are, would only throw another vote into 
the hands of the favourite clergyman, doctor, 
or lover. It is not by clamouring for votes and 
professional careers that women will obtain 
their rightful place in Nature. A woman’s work 
lies out of sight; she must cultivate her own 
conscience of right and justice. If women would 
only take a high tone in morals and conduct, 
men would become better in consequence; if 
women demand high thoughts and noble deeds, 
men will fulfil them. No man, no cause, ever 
attained greatness unless there were a woman 
to keep up a man’s faith in himself and his own 
principles when they have become dim and 
unreal in the struggle of material interests, and 
he is weary and faint in his mind—ready to 
doubt himself and all the world around. It is 
to this unseen work that women would do well 
to give their minds, instead of ballot-boxes and 
voting-papers; and whilst waiting for greater 
things, if women would entertain the “ maid-of- 
all-work” question, and endeavour to organize 
some method whereby female servants might be 
taught their business and induced to do their 
work, it would be a great step in the direction 
of social reform. 





O-Kee-Pa: a Religious Ceremony ; and other 
Customs of the Mandans. By George Catlin. 
With Thirteen Coloured Illustrations. (Triib- 
ner & Co.) 

Amone the red men whom the first white trap- 

pers found on the Great Prairies, stretching 

from the Missouri river to the Black Hills, 
many were marked by curious customs and 
traditions. All were divided into tribes. All 
practised polygamy. Nearly all believed in 

a Good Spirit and a Bad Spirit. Some could 

tell you how they were made and how they came 

to occupy their hunting-grounds. Traces of a 

legend of the Flood were common among them. 

Hence, the writers on races have, with few 

exceptions, given to them the lustre of an 

oriental origin: a gift which Mr. Catlin seems 
to decline on their behalf, without the ceremony 
of thanks. 

Whence comes the red man of the West! 
Anthropologists give no answer to this question. 
Against the current theory of an Asiatic origin, 
to which the remarkable tradition of the red 
men as to the drowning of mankind at an early 
period has mainly given rise, it is urged that 
a race which had preserved the Biblical account 
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of the Flood would also have preserved some 
remnant of the Biblical account of Creation. 
No tradition of Adam and Eve, of the Garden 
of Eden, of the Serpent and the Fall, are found 
on the Prairies. Yet every tribe of red men has 
some legend of its own origin. The Choctaws say 
that they were created first as craw-fish; that 
one day some of their fathers crept out of a 
hole to warm their backs in the sun; that they 
could not find their way back, and so built 
the Choctaw village. Some tribes believe they 
were made underground, in the bowels of 
the Rocky Mountains, where they think many 
of their people still remain. This is the case 
with the Mandans, a tribe which has recently 
become extinct. The powerful nation of the 
Sioux, with a closer approach to the Mosaic 
record, say that all the Red Indians were made 
from the red pipe-stone, which is certainly of 
the same colour as their skin. Hence they 
declare that a son of the Great Spirit should 
never use that stone for any meaner purpose 
than to make a pipe! Brigham Young holds | 
that these savages are the degraded remnants | 
of the Ten Tribes of Israel, who have lost their 
priesthood through their sins; a theory which | 
is just about as good as any other yet broached. | 

It is difficult to believe that all the red men | 
come of a common stock; unless, indeed, the | 
paternity be carried backwards an enormous | 
time. The Indians of the Alleghany Slopes, to | 
wit, have a different physiognomy from those of 
the Prairies and the Rocky Mountains. The | 





tall figure, the high forehead, the hawk-like | 


nose, of the Mohican and Delaware tribes are 


rarely seen in a native beyond the river | 


Missouri. Those Utes and Cheyennes, the 
companions of Red Cloud, Spotted Dog and 
Little Blanket, who are now scouring the 


Snakes, their neighbours, they were decently, 


and even artistically, attired. The sexes dressed , 


in a different manner. All wore mocassins and 
leggings, ornamented with porcupine’s quills. 
Every male had his skirt and jacket, and every 
female wore a sack of deerskin, made so as to 
cover her arms down to the elbow, and her 
person from the neck to the knee. The men 
wore their hair long, combed back over the 


head, and falling towards the ground. One-fifth | 


part of the tribe was white, with hair of a silvery 
grey, even in childhood. 

The native name of the Mandans signified 
Pheasants. They were a quiet, friendly tribe ; 


and the western trappers used to say by way | 


of proverb, that “no Mandan ever killed a 
white.” They lived in wigwams, covered with 
earth. Perhaps, on the whole, they came much 
nearer than any other tribe of the West to the 


condition of a settled race. Such was the inter- | 


esting people amongst whom Mr. Catlin wit- 
nessed O-Kee-Pa, a singular religious rite, com- 


/memorative of the great Flood. 


He had heard of this rite from trappers, | 


and, while painting one of his pictures, asked 
a native when it would be held. “When the 


willow leaves are full grown,” said the chief.— | 


“What has the willow to do with it? ”—“ Why,” 
answered the chief, “the twig which the bird 


brought into the Big Canoe was a willow bough, | 
and had full-grown leaves on it.” Inquiring | 


what kind of bird had brought the twig into 
the Big Canoe, Mr. Catlin was taken by the 
| chief through the village until they came upon 
| two mourning doves, pecking in the dirt. “ That 
| medicine.” The dove was consequently regarded 
; as a sacred bird. 

These fragments of tradition were peculiar, 


prairies, sweeping off trains and mail-waggons, | Mr. Catlin tells us, to the Mandans. Other 


scalping the emigrants, burning the forts, are | prairie tribes have legends of a great inundation, | 


savages of a meaner grade. They are low in| in which a few persons escaped drowning by 
stature. They have rather flat faces. They have | climbing to the top of a high mountain; but 
small, and not remarkably bright, eyes. In | these Mandans only had the singular tradition 


ings and rejoicings—the first prolonged and 
cruel, the second riotous and immoral. Many 
a reader, when he closes this volume, will pro- 
bably think it no great loss to the world that 
the Mandan tribe has become extinct. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Mount Carmel: a Story of Modern English 
Life. (Bentley.) 
TuERE is truth and knowledge of human nature 
in the following remark, which occurs early in 
this book :—“A girl, caught by the flash of 
base metal, is still true to her first impression, 
and persists in swearing it is gold; while the 
man who asks for a reason in such a case is a 
much greater fool than she who acts without 
one.” Imagine a good, sound, learned, bene- 
volent man asking the young lady whom he 
adores, but who cares not for him, why she can 
possibly prefer some empty-pated chatterbox, 
who cannot even dance really well, and who 
lisps and simpers the mildest of drawing- 
room small-talk ! If the fair one condescends to 
answer at all, she must say, “I love because I 
love”; and this feminine logic is indeed the 
only logic applicable to the case. No doubt there 
is often, apparently, a better reason for love, and 
the man of fashion may, in particular instances, 
be a livelier companion, and even a person 
generally better informed, than the man of 


learning. But this is merely the surface, the 
_ incipient attraction and original guidepost ; the 


is the bird,’ said the Mandan; “it is great | 


moral nature, too, they fall as far below the | of the ark, the dove, and the olive-branch. | 


Indians of Cooper’s novels as in physique. They | Mr. Catlin thinks it probable that these Biblical 
are lazy, sensual and vindictive. They are | records may have been brought to the prairie 
given to lying and theft. As a rule, they are | lodges by strangers—perhaps the men with 
without conscience and without remorse. They | white complexions and silvery hair. Anyhow, 


whole road of love can only be explored by 
lovers, and the travellers can give but little 
account of the journey when it iseuded. Happy 
are those who take a path which leads to a 
rich and fertile country, and wise is the simple 
maiden who has the resolution to pause and 
look about her before she enters a flowery track 
which perchance may end in a precipice. Pretty 
Ruth Morgan, the young person whose mis- 
placed affection draws forth the author’s remark, 
is not one of the wisest of her sex, but luckily 
she sees her danger in time, and she is among 
kind people, who overlook the dishonest action 
to which, in a moment of impulse, she has been 


| impelled by her slippery adorer. Henceforth 


will violate any treaty, will burn down a friendly | the legends existed. The Big Canoe was | 


village, and murder their captives in cold | represented by a symbolic structure in the 


blood. They will sell their children for a bottle 
of whisky; they will lend their squaws to a 
passing guest. 
and customs point to a difference of stock. 

Too much has perhaps been made of the 
alleged uniformity of colour in the Indian 
tribes. The uniformity is not, in truth, very 
great. The red men are few. Most of the Indians 
are brown—brown of various shades. Some are 
fair as Japanese. Mr. Catlin speaks of white 
men among the Mandans; not half-bloods, of 
doubtful parentage, but actual Indians. We 
have ourselves seen fair skins in Colorado and 
in Utah; but we should be sorry to say that 
in such cases there was no suspicion of mixed 
blood. White men, like the Carsons and Bents, 
have been living among the Indians for a good 
many years. Still the fact remains that very 
great differences exist as to colour; probably 
there are as many shades of brown on the 
prairies as of white in Europe. 

Mr. Catlin considers that the Mandans— 
the lost tribe about whose religious rites he 
has preserved the curious details given in 
‘O-Kee-Pa’—showed traces of being descended 
from two separate originals. These people were 
of superior race. They were tolerably well 
formed. They preserved many arts not common 
to their fellows, and their ceremonies were 
probably more elaborate and mysterious (with- 
out being more immoral). Compared with the 


These differences of character | 


| village, the Mandan Ark: a thing held sacred 
|in the eyes of men and women. Only the 





| to look into it. In a coarse way, it may be said 
| to have been their Holy of Holies. Round this 


_ symbol of the Flood the O-Kee-Pa is celebrated. | 


| According to what Mr. Catlin heard, the 


mystery-men were allowed to touch it, or even | 


she sees all with changed eyes ; and as Parker, 
the footman, is a forgiving soul, she finds her 
true happiness with the heart that was hers 
before the faithless Albert came on the scene, 
with his scented locks, his false jewelry, and 
his lofty but unaspirated sentimentality. The 


| difficulties caused by Ruth Morgan’s fault (the 


| rite was held for three reasons :—“ Ist. As an | 


} annual celebration of the event of the ‘sub- | 


| siding of the waters’ of the Deluge, of which 
| they had a distinct tradition, and which in their 
| language they called ‘ Mee-ne-rd-ka-ha-sha’ (the 
settling down of the waters). 


2nd. For the | 


| purpose of dancing what they called ‘ Bel-lohk- | 


| na-pick’ (the bull-dance), to the strict perform- 
}ance of which they attributed the coming of 
| buffaloes to supply them with food during the 
ensuing year. 
| ducting the young men who had arrived at the 


an ordeal of privation and bodily torture, which, 
| while it was supposed to harden their muscles 
and prepare them for extreme endurance, 
, enabled their chiefs, who were spectators of 
| the scene, to decide upon their comparative 
| bodily strength, and ability to endure the pri- 
| vations and sufferings that often fall to the lot 
| of Indian warriors, and that they might decide 
| who amongst the young men was the best able 
| to lead a war-party in an extreme exigency.” 


3rd. For the purpose of con- | 


age of manhood during the past year through | 


| The ceremonies consisted of a series of fast- | 


abstraction of certain papers containing the sole 
evidence of an important marriage) are inge- 
niously surmounted, and her mistress, Mary 
Redfern, obtains her rights, and takes her 
proper place in society. It must not be sup- 
posed that the loves of the lady’s maid and the 
footman are the only moving incidents in the 
story. Mary Redfern has a host of suitors, and 
the right one is fixed upon at last, while Fitz- 
gerald, her kind guardian, is left to rue the 
consequences of a misplaced affection. We could 
be sorry for Fitzgerald, if he did not somewhat 
forfeit his claim to sympathy by kissing his 
grown-up ward,—a kind of proceeding from 
which discreet guardians would do well to 
abstain. The sudden appearance of Mary’s 
father at the wedding is rather ill-timed; and 
it is scarcely civil in a father who has carefully 
kept his daughter out of sight since her baby- 
hood to insist on giving her away at the altar 
without a moment’s notice. In this and sone 
other points the author shows a certain amount 
of thoughtlessness. Nevertheless, the story is 
flowing and full of life, and it is certainly not 
too much spun out, which is more than we can 
say for a good many of the novels that appear. 
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Webs in the Way. By George Manville Fenn. 
3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Tus is a novel in which people reel and 
tumble about, shriek, jump, and faint, a good deal 
too much; it has no very satisfactory plot, and 
the mainspring or fulerum of the story is far- 
etched and improbable; but as we proceed 
with the narrative we find that it contains some 
powerful descriptions and graphic sketches of 
character. In one rather elegant passage, de- 
scriptive of a sultry summer evening, the author 
has perhaps confused one set of feelings with 
another. He says—“ It was one of those soft 
nights of which each season gives us so few; 
when there seems to be a strange awakening 
in our hearts, and the thought of leaving the 
open window seems painful.” We may be un- 
poetical, or perhaps the allusion to “awaken- 
ing” and “windows” touches a melancholy 
chord in an organization somewhat impatient 
of extreme heat; but we cannot help wishing 
to substitute for the above some such words as 
these—when we feel as if we could never go to 
sleep, and think how intolerably stifling the 
atmosphere will be if we venture to shut the 
windows. Perhaps it is rather for a “mad 
doctor” than for ourselves to criticize the por- 
tion of the narrative which relates to Harris 
Morley’s temporary insanity, and to the remark- 
able manner in which his cure is effected. 
However pleasant it may be to think that the 
worn spirit can recover its tone through the 
gentle touch of love, we fear that the circum- 
stance is rather improbable; and we certainly 
cannot envy Mary when she sits on the edge 
of a precipice with her unfortunate lover, 
though at the same time we cannot help admir- 
ing her devotion and courage,—that courage 
which never flags till the unfortunate maniac 
has been lured from the brink of the cliff, and 
the gentle siren who has enticed him can at 
last sink and swoon in safety. The mixed and 
changeable feelings of the poor benighted crea- 
ture during his gradual recovery are poetically 
and strongly described ; and perhaps this part 
of the narrative is not drawn from imagination, 
since the scientific observers of mental dis- 
orders have taken much pains of late years to 
record such images as remain impressed on the 
mental retina of recovered patients. There isa 
tempting description of the beach at Hastings 
and St. Leonard’s on a summer evening, when 
no sound is heard but the gentle murmur of 
the calm sea, and little can be seen but the 


glimmer of the stars above and the tiny glow | 


of many a fragrant cigar at the countless bow- 
windows of the pretty houses along the espla- 
nade. Per Bacco! the thought almost drives 
one to shut up one’s books, burn “ copy,” and 
go off by the next train, regardless of conse- 
quences. The character of Sergeant Pike is 
delightful, the contrast between his formal 
and strictly military demeanour and his real 
warmth of heart and devotion to the daughter 
of an old officer being capitally brought out. 
Towards the end of the book an incident of 


the day is introduced, namely, the summary | 


punishment of a “welcher” at Epsom, whom 
the hero of the story rescues with difficulty 
from the rather too warm attentions of his 
infuriated dupes. The narrative, or “log,” of 
John Franks, a foremast-man in the merchant 
service, is serviceably interwoven with the 
meshes of the story; and, as the author can- 
didly informs the reader that it has been pub- 
lished before, there can be no possible harm in 
his making this convenient use of old materials 
which belong to him. 


The Little Rift: a Novel. 2 vols. By A. W. 
(Newby.) 
‘The Little Rift’ is an innocent, well-meaning 


gentlemen who are their suitors; but the 
young ladies, with their amiable hopes and 
fears and small feminine duties and employ- 
ments, do not rouse the reader's anxieties on | 
their behalf. One lover is very slow to come | 
forward and avow his affection ; whilst another, | 
a young curate who has won the heart of the 
gentle Grace Wilson, a devoted daughter and 
sister, first tyrannizes over her, then breaks off 
the engagement in a fit of sulky disappointment, 
and at last marries a rich and ugly woman 
many years older than himself, and becomes a 
popular preacher. All manner of trials befall | 
poor Emily. Her brother goes to the bad, the 
victim of a false friend, who also contrives to 
ruin the father; and Grace has to bear much 
sorrow, in addition to the loss of her vain and | 
arbitrary lover. But there is a most excellent | 
young man of large fortune, who has loved 
her all along, though she would have nothing 
to say to him: at last, when the faithless 
curate has quite died out of her head and 
her heart, she listens to Mr. Fitzgerald, and 
they are married. He has become a clergyman, 
and taken the very living in the sweet country 
place in Ireland where Grace has always 
wished to live, and so she is quite happy. Her 
friend Emily has been happy for a long time; 
the brother repents of his debts and foolishness ; 
and being cleared from the blackest suspicion 


that overshadowed him, he marries a beautiful | 
Lady Alice, and retires from the army. Stories 


with even less material have been made inter- 
esting and even powerful; but there is a crude, 
commonplace method in the style and manage- 
ment which keeps ‘The Little Rift’ barely 
above the low-water mark of insipidity. 


The House of Rochfort: a Novel. By William 
Platt. 3 vols. (Saunders, Otley & Uo.) 
Mr. Platt has written many novels in his time 
—some of them good, others dull, but all 
having a good moral tendency. His special 
bent seems to be towards showing that great 
wealth made in trade from small beginnings 
causes hardness of heart towards the less for- 
tunate members of the family, especially towards 
such as have made poor marriages. The gist of 
the story has usually been to show how little 
happiness money can bestow when it is not 
vitalized by family affections and charitable 
actions. In these novels there is generally a 


| shrewd female at the head of the business, 


| obstruction,’ 





living a dreary life, with much kindness shut 
up in her heart, but lying there in “cold 
’ owing to the faith that riches are 
the one object in life. There is generally a child 


| of the sister or brother who has died in poverty 


and disgrace, who is gradually brought under 
the notice of the rich relative, and succeeds, 
after much difficulty, in setting free the im- 


| prisoned angel, knitting up all the soft charities 


and amenities of life, and giving to wealth 
its right use and purpose. The head of the 
family is generally a well-drawn character, 
but there is a sameness in the mode of 
treatment. The present story, ‘The House 
of Rochfort, is on the usual plan; it does 
not contain any marked or exciting scene. 
Mr. Platt’s novels are provoking; they give 
the promise of so much more interest than 
actually arises; he overlays his stories with 
words, and makes so many mouthfuls of his 
incidents that they are quite lost amongst the 
leaves. In ‘The House of Rochfort, Lemuel, 
Miss Judith Hornbeak’s beloved nephew, makes 
a secret marriage with Sybil, but it is difficult 
| to extricate that fact from the intricacies of the 
| many words which are used to conceal rather 
| than reveal it. In the same way Sybil commits 
| an imposition upon Miss Judith, which, to the 


| very last, can only be guessed at from the hich. 
flown remorse and misery of the young woman 
herself. ‘The House of Rochfort’ is not one of 
| the most amusing of Mr. Platt’s stories; there 
are so many characters that, owing to his 
method of narration, the reader is liable to 
make a confusion of persons. If Mr. Platt 
would write a tale with a limited number of 


| . 
| words, readers would be found for it. 





A Visit to some American Schools and Colleges, 
By Sophia Jex Blake. (Macmillan & Co.) 
ALTHOUGH the opinion is gaining ground that 
our system of female education might be 
greatly amended, there is no very rapid growth 
in the number of those reformers who would 
fashion the minds of Englishwomen by those 
studies which make up the curriculum of the 
young man who commences his training at Eton 
| or Westminster and closes it with honours at 
| Oxford or Cambridge. If it could be demon- 
| strated that the education of the public school 
| and university was the best possible discipline for 
| the mental powers of an average Englishman 
| of the present generation, it would be no diffi- 
| cult task to convince the majority of liberal 
| thinkers that women have good grounds for 
| exclaiming against the injustice of restrictions 
which preclude them from its benefits. For the 
| nearer men come to a full perception of the 
main objects of general instruction, the more 
inclined are they to maintain that every human 
creature should be encouraged to apply through- 
out its period of pupilage to those exercises by 
which the intellectual powers may be most 
completely expanded and strengthened. Of 
course the mental difference of the sexes is a 
question on which persons will continue to 
hold opposite views ; but, notwithstanding the 
vitality of prejudice and error, it may be cot 
fidently predicted that times are at hand when 
women will be no longer content with such in- 
adequate training as our girls ordinarily receive 
at fashionable boarding-schools, and when no 
intelligent man will dare to argue that, because 
his daughter must under any circumstances be 
weak by reason of her sex, he should do his ut- 
most to render her still weaker through defect 
of education. Just as parents are awakening to 
the importance of physical education for the 
slight frames and delicate limbs of their girls, 
whom no perseverance in calisthenic operations 
| can ever endow with the muscles of an athlete, 
| so are they becoming more anxious to increase 
| by wholesome processes of culture the intellec- 
| tual talents with which Nature has endowed 
those same children, whom no course of study 
| would qualify to win the first places of a tripos 
| or class-list. Much, of course, remains to be 
| effected ere society will set its house in order, 
| so far as the training of girls is concerned ; but 
| already argument and reasonable inquiry have 
| exploded some of the many fanciful and perni- 
| ciotis notions which in past generations con- 
| signed to lives of frivolous selfishness or sheer 
inanity thousands of women who under kinder 
| auspices might have been virtuous and useful 
| beings. It is no longer thought that liberal cul- 
| ture is likely to spoil a woman for the labours 
| of housewifery, that the girl who has thoroughly 
| learnt arithmetic is more likely to despise her 
| husband than the uninstructed damsel who 
cannot check the blunders of a house-book, or 
that a taste for the sterner pursuits of the study 
necessarily unfits a lady to excel in the amuse- 
ments of the drawing-room. Moreover, there is 
a growing conviction in the minds of nearly all 
men that, whatever may be their intellectual 
distinctions, men and women are so far alike 
that the training which would be bad for the 
former cannot be good for the latter, and that 
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the best system of instruction for the weakness 
of the weaker of the two is the same which is 
best adapted to the strength of the stronger. 
Hence it is that even now we have so far ad- 
vanced from the misapprehensions and ground- 
Jess fears of our grandfathers, that few persons 
will oppose Miss Blake’s conclusion, “that 


whatever is ultimately decided by the wisdem | 
of ages to be the best possible form of culture | 


for one human nature must be so for another, 
for our common humanity lies deeper in all, 


ences.” 

But when we shall have agreed what to teach, it 
will still remain for us to decide how to teach 
it. So long as boys and girls shall be taught 
upon opposite systems and instructed in differ- 
ent divisions of learning, convenience will 
enjoin that they should continue to be taught 
in separate schools. And even when pupils of 
both sexes shall universally receive the same 
lessons, it is probable that in this country there 
will be no desire to bring them together in the 
same lecture-rooms. At present, those of our fair 
reformers who beseech most earnestly that they 
may be allowed to graduate in London have 
expressed no wish to reside in our colleges, or 
even to attend the ordinary classes of our 
college-tutors. Their studies they would wil- 
lingly prosecute in their own homes, or in 
schools specially devoted to students of their 
own sex. All they ask is that their attainments 
may be tested by University examiners, and 
that, on satisfying certain requirements, their 
industry may be rewarded with diplomas. They 
have no desire to make good their footing in 
collegiate quadrangle or common room. Indeed, 
the mere thought of a school or college acces- 
sible alike to the boys and girls of our better 
classes is so directly opposed to our academic 
plans and social usages, that we find it difficult 
to conceive of such an establishment as a work- 
ing power in acommunity of people who belong 
to the Anglo-Saxon race and speak the English 
language. Imagination draws such ludicrous 
pictures of the embarrassments which would 
ensue if a troop of short-skirted maidens were 
received into the regular life of Westminster 
school, or a bevy of bright-eyed beauties took 
up their abode in Peckwater, that men of ordi- 
nary sensibilities are compelled to laugh aloud, 
whilst their sisters cannot keep themselves 
from blushing at the scenes suggested by a pro- 
posal for such an association of the two sexes. 
In America the case is far otherwise. In that 
land of freedom and new thought, not only do 
students of both sexes very generally pursue 
one course of study, but in a large number of 
cases they are taught in seminaries that are 
open alike to males and females. Arguing from 
a familiar adage, which urges that what is good 
sauce for a goose is fit sauce for a gander, our 
Transatlantic cousins have long since adopted 
the doctrine that in educational matters what 
is beneficial for the male must be advantageous 
for the female; and acting upon this conclusion, 
they have placed the two sexes very much 
upon the same footing, so far as general ecuca- 
tion is concerned. For the most part their boys 
and girls are taught in schools appropriated 
to one or the other of the two sexes; but some 
of their important seminaries are frequented 
by women as much as by men. For instance, 
Oberlin, Hillsdale and Antioch, in the State 
of Ohio, have colleges where students of both 
sexes are entertained and taught. To the Eng- 
lish inquirer few features of the social life of 
America are more worthy of observation than 
these establishments, which have solved some 
of the problems that still vex the brains of our 
educational reformers; and though we have no 


reconstituted upon the model of Oberlin and 
her sister seminaries, we are of opinion that 
our advocates of university extension and aca- 
demic reform might gatlrer more than a few 
serviceable hints from Miss Jex Blake’s enter- 
taining account of those peculiar societies. 

So far as their programmes may be trusted 
as faithful indications of the courses of study 
actually and efficiently pursued, these colleges 
impart a liberal and high education—classics, 


| mathematics, history, natural science and theo- 
and is more essential in each, than any differ- | 





logy being features of the curriculum of each | 


institution. That the course of study is more 
extensive on paper than in practice is not im- 
probable; and experience of the ignorance and 
shameless indolence of a considerable proportion 
of our public-school boys and university students 
causes us to suppose that, after concluding his 
studies, the Oberlin student is sometimes but 
little wiser than he was at their commencement. 
We are not surprised to learn from Miss Blake 
that the algebra which makes such an imposing 
figure in the prospectus of*the Oberlin course 
is acquired from a small text-book that may 
be easily mastered by an intelligent girl in a 
féw weeks. Nor does the lady disappoint or 
surprise us when she observes, “It is only 
right to say that we had previously heard some 
accusations against Oberlin of want of thorough- 
ness in study, and the recitations at which we 
were present hardly convinced us of the in- 
justice of the charge.” But though Miss Blake 
kept her eyes open for defects, she saw enough 
to satisfy her that a great deal of sound 
mental work was accomplished in each of these 
colleges; that the students of both sexes were, 
in all cases, creditably diligent, and in some 
instances enthusiastically eager for knowledge. 
Upon the whole, the inspector’s report is favour- 
able as to the educational efficiency of the 
schools as places for the acquisition of learning. 
But the most interesting parts of her account 
are those which relate to the embarrassments 
that attend, and the beneficial results that 
follow, from the collegiate association of the 
two sexes. Upon the whole, this association 
seems to work well. That it has its disadvan- 
tages the professors did not deny ; but most of 
them assured the English lady that its bene- 
ficial results exceeded the inconveniences of 
the system. The opportunities for intercourse 
between the male and female students were 
greater in one college than another, and under 
one set of authorized arrangements than an- 
other; and, of course, they live under a proper 
supervision that is opposed to frivolity and 
idleness, or any sort of gross misbehaviour ; 
but whilst, in many cases, the young men and 
girls intermingle with as much freedom as 
ordinarily marks the intercourse of the members 
of a well-ordered family, even under the most 
restrictive regulations adopted by.the collegiate 
authorities they enjoy frequent occasions for 
familiar conversation. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing this continual proximity, the students 
seldom flirt or fall in love with each other. 
The rivalry of the class-room is unfavourable 
to the tender sentiment: young men conceiving 
no gentle passion for the fair creatures who are 
daily setting them right in conic sections or 


ancient history, and young women being far | 


quicker to detect the intellectual failings than 
the personal graces of their male class-mates. 
In his ‘Oberlin, its Origin, Progress and 





not be more likely to create romances than 
casual meetings at fétes and balls.” So far 
as Miss Blake could ascertain, the Professor’s 
view is supported by the conduct of the Oberlin 
students who, in 1864-5, numbered 901, of 
whom 409 were males and 492 females. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that the 
students who frequent these American schools 
for both sexes are, in most cases, set upon 
the acquisition of knowledge; that their main 
object is not personal enjoyment ; that industry 
is a first duty and necessity of their academic 
lives; and that collegiate discipline forbids 
them to indulge in any kind of wine or other 
spirituous drink. 

With respect to the advantages of the col- 
legiate association of the sexes, the Oberlin 
professors were unanimous. Their opinions 
respecting the relative powers of their male 
and female pupils may be gathered from the 
following testimony :— 


“In speaking of the relative abilities of the 
male and female students, I found more difference 
of opinion. The Professor of Chemistry and Phy- 
siology thought that the girls played their part in 
the recitations about as well as the young men, 
but did not consider them so well qualitied for 
the lengthened consideration of a scientific subject. 
The Professor of Greek told me that he was unable 
to see much difference between the students of the 
two sexes: ‘ But for the difference in sound of voice, 
I should find it hard, or impossible, with my eyes 
shut, to tell one from the other. If I am to find 
a distinction, I may perhaps say that, speaking 
generally, the ladies have more intuitive quickness 
in construing, and earlier acquire elegance in com- 
position ; while the gentlemen seem more able to 
seize on points touching the philosophy of the lan- 
guage. As regards power of attention and appli- 
cation, I have never remarked any difference, and 
the work done is usually about equal.’ The Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature, who had the chief 
management of the Theological School, had had 
much less to do with female than with male stu- 
dents. He said that he had had, however, quite as 
good work done by young women as by young men, 
and that in rhetorical exercises and composition he 
often found them to excel the young men in deli- 
cacy and elegance of expression. On the whole, 
however, he inclined to the belief that the balance 
of mental strength lay on the side of the young 
men. In answer to a question of mine, this Pro- 
fessor said that they had never received applications 
from women for systematic training for the minis- 
try, though one or two female graduates had after- 
wards become preachers; but that, if such appli- 
cations were made, the Faculty would certainly not 
refuse to admit them, but would, in each case, as 
at present, leave the responsibility of electing such 
a calling to the individual conscience. The Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics spoke, perhaps, more strongly 
than any in favour of the equality of the male and 
female intellect. He had been a Professor at Hills- 
dale College before coming to Oberlin, and gave 
us letters of introduction to that place, where the 
same system of education is pursued, though with 
certain differences. On the point in question he 
said, ‘I have found the work done by ladies to be 
fully equal to that of the gentlemen—/fully ; and 
it has more than once occurred that the best scholar 
in my class was a lady. Ladies are generally the 
quickest at recitation, and will repeat long problems 
more accurately than most of the young men. 
I do not know that they have any counterbalancing 
defect. As to strength and power of application, 
I know that the advantage is said to lie with the 
men, but I have not found it so.’” 


Besides visiting the three already-mentioned 


Results,” Prof. Fairchild observes upon the | colleges, where degrees are conferred on students 
intercourse of the salivatory boys and demure of both sexes, Miss Jex Blake went to St. 


maidens, who congregate in the Oberlin class- 
rooms: “ There is something in the association 
of every-day life which appeals to the judgment 
rather than to the fancy;” and he further urges 
that “weeks and months of steady labour over 


Louis, and inspected “the Mary Institute, a 
branch establishment for female education, 
under the auspices of the Washington Univer- 
sity,” and = close attention to the public 
schools of Massachusetts, which, she rightly 


desire that Oxford and Cambridge should be | the same problems or at the same sciences will | says, may be fairly taken as representative of 
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the best systems of American State Edu- 
cation. 

An English teacher, whose special avocations 
enabled her to gain prompt attention from 
American instructors, and qualified her to 
detect the true worth and significance of the 
facts brought under her notice, Miss Jex Blake 
has written a sensible and entertaining book 
upon an important subject ; and while we thank 
her for some valuable information, we venture 
to thank her also for the very agreeable manner 
in which she imparts it. 





Afternoon Lectures on Literature and Art. 
Delivered in the Theatre of the Museum 
of Industry, Dublin, in April and May, 1866. 
Fourth Series, (Bell & Daldy.) 

WE are not inclined to look with much favour 

on the republication of lectures. An expert in 

some branch of science, of art, or of litera- 
ture may have told his class a few facts which 
are worth being repeated to the world; but, as 

a rule, there is a dogmatism and a narrowness 

about the utterances from the pulpit or the 

platform which is far in excess of their in- 
trinsic educational value, when they undergo 
the test of print. A literary journal would 
incur grave responsibility by encouraging the 
half-read curates and the poet-corner contri- 


butors of country papers to find a publisher | 


for the small essays which they deliver, in 
turns, at Mechanics’ Institutes; but, in our 
larger towns and cities, it may be possible to 
find associations whose yearly labours are worth 
reproduction, and which, therefore, may be 
excepted from the penny-reading or sixpenny- 
lecturing category. At one time Edinburgh 
almost rivalled London in literary fame and 
credit. Dublin has never been so fortunate. 
The ‘Afternoon Lectures’ are not equal to the 
*Noctes Ambrosian.’ They have an intense 
and provoking air of dilettantism. There is 
a curious resemblance between the treatment 
of the most diverse subjects, which reminds 
us of that indescribable weakness which sur- 
rounds articles in a bad newspaper, even when 
the writers of the articles are, for the most 
part, men of ability and culture. The list of 
lecturers in this series is imposing, and com- 
prehends names pretty well known in the 
sections which were chosen for illustration. We 
wonder with what feelings Mr. Whalley will 
peruse it, if a copy of the book should fall 
in his way. Side by side—cheek by cowl, 
as one might say— we find the Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin and the President of 
Maynooth College. The conjunction is likely 
to make the Member for Peterborough look 
upon Ireland as doomed to Jesuitry and 
superstition for ever. His Grace descants upon 
the English Sonnet; His Reverence gives an 
interesting account of a subject very little 
understood, the Palimpsest Literature. The 


ancients were obliged to be sparing of parch- | 


ment; and it was not unusual to sponge out a 
correspondent’s letter, or scrape it out, and 
send a reply on the same parchment. Cicero 
twits one Trebatius with his parsimony in this 
particular, Trebatius seeming to have been as 
paper-sparing as Pope. Cardinal Mai devoted 
almost a life to the palimpsests, and discovered 
many treasures concealed under a surface of 
commonplace, just as archives in Italy have 
been found in convent refectories, when the 
wall plaster was accidentally disturbed. It is 


a sad literary chapter that which records the | 


loss of those plays, poems and satires which 
would have thrown so much additional light 
for us on the history of the past. Sophocles 
wrote one hundred and thirteen tragedies, and 
4¥schylus seventy; and from both poets we have 


| only fourteen. Of Euripides’ ninety-two plays 

but eighteen are now in existence. Aristotle is 
reported, by Diogenes Laertius, to have com- 
posed 144,000 lines, of which we have only 
| come in for a comparatively small portion. 
| Comedy was a familiar and popular pastime 
in Rome; but, with the exception of Plautus 
| and Terence, nearly all the comedies have dis- 
| appeared. Livy and Tacitus we can enjoy only 
| piecemeal. Their works resemble imperfect 
statues. We can but surmise and imagine the 
superb form and beauty of the figures which 
accident or carelessness has mutilated. 

Cardinal Mai set before him the task of 
disentombing what he suspected lay buried 
| under the rewritten parchments in different 
libraries of Italy and elsewhere. His labour 
was most perplexing. The decipherer of a 
palimpsest must be prepared for difficulties, 
to which the toils of the mathematician or 
the comparative anatomist are as nothing. In 
the Vatican palimpsest of Cicero’s ‘De Repub- 
licd’ the original writing was of large size. 
“The parchment was washed, scraped and 
rubbed smooth; the new writing follows the 
same direction as the old, and, although heavy, 
falls, for the most part, in the spaces between 
the lines. This, however, is the simplest form 
| of palimpsest. .. Sometimes the original paper 
is turned upside down. . . Sometimes, while 
the original page was in columns, the new 
| writing is carried continuously across the page; 
‘and, most perplexing of all forms, not unfre- 
quently the new writing follows precisely in 
the course of the old, line for line, and almost 
letter for letter.” It was a noble mission to 
become the “Old Mortality” of books which 
slept, but which were not dead. It was not 
j alone clearing the dust and the muss from an 
| epitaph, but it was removing the cerements 
and restoring to the world of thought a living 
| testimony to the indestructible nature of in- 
tellect. 

There is no debating or discussion society 
that has not its little say on “Dickens and 
Thackeray,” or on “ Tennyson’s Works.” Mr. 
Tennyson is subjected to more amateur criti- 
cism than any author in the language; and 
there is more nonsense spoken in his interest, 
or against it, in a twelvemonth than there is 
anywhere out of Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle or 
out of a music-hall where Christy Minstrels are 
kept for stump-oratory. A stand should be made 
against this incoherent raving of admiration. 
Dr. Ingram is not to be confounded with the 
thousand and one Tennysonian gushers; but 
he only escapes by a compensative knowledge 
of English literature in general from being put 
in the midst of them. When a man falls in 
love with either a woman or a poet, the less 
he says about either the better. In both cases, 
the rule of Wordsworth slightly altered will be 
found appropriate :— 

You must love them ere to yon 

They will seem worthy of your love. 
Dr. Ingram worships the Laureate, and lays 
down pages of fine writing at the shrine. It must 
have been a delicious treat for the audience at 
the “ Museum of Industry” to hear sentence 
after sentence poured out, as a libation to 
| ‘Enoch Arden,’ in that fluent phraseology which 
‘always brings to one’s mind the notion that 
there is no reasonable cause or impediment 
why the talker should ever stop except 
through sheer want of breath. Dr. Ingram 
should select a theme, on the next occasion, 
with which he is not so desperately enamoured. 
Emotional criticism is a dangerous business ; 
|it often degenerates into luxuriant and mel- 
|lifluous nonsense; and, we imagine, it must 
| be out of place even in an Irish Museum of 





| Industry. 





Prof. D’Arcy Thompson goes into the ‘His. 
tory and Philosophy of Story-Telling,’ with the 
praiseworthy vigour and courage with which he 
dashed at Irish landlords a few weeks since. He 
hasa most emphatic mannerof stating elementary 
and commonplace truths, and a singular uncon. 
sciousness of expressing trite and obvious opin. 
ions, which argues either a contempt for his 
audience or an unaffected disrespect for himself. 
We hear of the “immortal” Vicar of Wake- 
field, of the “dear old, lovable, immortal and 
inimitable Pickwick,” and of “ Athos, Aramis, 
Porthos, and the boldand versatile D’ Artagnan? 
This motley assemblage, together with Dick 
Swiveller, Captain Cuttle, Jane Eyre, Esmond 
Darnley, and Rip Van Winkle, are dragged in 
literally by the heads and shoulders, and pointed 
out by Prof. D’Arcy Thompson in language not 
unlike that in which Mrs. Jarley was accus- 
tomed to describe her wax figures. It may 
appear hard for us to say it, but there really is 
intrinsic evidence here that the Professor knows 
as much about some of the fictitious personages 
with whose acquaintance he would be thought 
familiar as Mrs. Jarley did of the historical 
characters who were cast for her exhibition, 
He is, however, classic and learned. He puts 
in plenty of heathen gods and goddesses, and 
he introduces Lempriere in person in several 
places, and Lempriere with very little difference 
as often as possible. He expresses a great scorn 
for periodical literature, and trusts, referring to 
those who write for magazines, that “some 
great popular north-east wind of disgust and 
satiety will carry the creatures far away into 
the Atlantic and drown them in deep waters,” 
—which is a very uncharitable sentence for 
Prof. Thompson to pronounce. 

The Dean of Emly’s lecture on the Poetry 
of Matthew Arnold is appreciative and clear, 
Judge O'Hagan tells us nothing new about 
Coleridge. Ex-Chancellor Napier shows how a 
capital subject (‘Old Letters’) may be treated 
in so slovenly and so ill-sorted a manner as to 
be rendered inexpressibly wearisome and dull. 
Imagine a lecture on ‘Old Letters’ with the 
names of Walpole and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu omitted! 





LONDON CHARITIES. 
[Eighth Article.]} 
PENSIONS FOR THE BLIND. 

From the days when Jesus drew nigh unto 
Jericho, and “a certain blind man sat by the 
wayside begging,” there has always been evinced 
a compassionate sympathy and an earnest 
desire to relieve and assist those who are de- 
prived of sight. Those who possess the won- 
derful faculty of distinguishing form and light 
and colour, and all the glorious variety of the 
visible creation, may, indeed, well sympathize 
with those from whom such joys are intercepted 
and who live physically in perpetual darkness. 
Nor is this the only exciting cause of sympa- 
thy for the blind. The peculiar condition of 
dependence consequent on the absence of vision, 
and the extent to which the blind are debarred 
by their misfortune from following many of the 
leading professions and pursuits, naturally excite 
compassion. Strange as it may appear, our sym- 
pathies are the more stimulated towards the 
blind in proportion to the efforts which they 
make to repair their loss of sight by artificial 
means. There is no more successful beggar than 
a blind man led by his dog through our crowded 
thoroughfares ; unless, it may be, a blind man 
reading a Bible with his fingers, on a chureh 
door-step. We feel the liveliest sympathy with 
those blind persons who have taught themselves 
arts, such as the art of printing, which many of 
them have learnt, or music, in which numbers 
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of plind persons are proficient, or sciences, 
such as geography and astronomy, in which 
plind persons have excelled by the use of 
mised globes. When we hear of blind persons 
who can write well, dance well, and even play 
at cards, only requiring that those who play 
with them should name the cards they play, 
astonishment is by no means the only feeling 
that is excited. 

All nations have their blind; the Eastern 
nations in a far greater degree than others. In 
Southern Europe, especially in Spain and Italy, 
blindness is also much more common than 
amongst ourselves, which is attributed to the 

eater glare of light to which the people 
are exposed. In our own country blindness 
appears to have been most common in the 
last century, during the prevalence of small- 

x, which was a fruitful source of this afflic- 
tion. There can be no doubt that since the 
introduction of vaccination there has been a 
great decrease in the proportion of blind to 
the total population, and that amongst the 
better classes of society during the present 
century blindness has diminished to a very 
remarkable extent. Much, also, is due to the 
extension of medical knowledge relating to the 
eye and its diseases, and also to the working 
of ophthalmic hospitals and eye infirmaries in 
preventing the total loss of sight. 

It may be anticipated, however, that the 


bequest of Mr. Hetherington. The almoners 
have accepted other trusts from other indi- 
viduals for administration to the like objects 
and on the like conditions as Hetherington’s 
charity. Hetherington’s charity, as originally 
established, was only intended to pay annuities 
of 101. each to fifty blind persons. Thomas 
Coventry, Esq., made additional provision for 
thirty pensioners; a person unknown made 
provision for a like number; Dr. George Harris 
bequeathed enough to provide for ninety-six 
more; and the Rev. Mr. Watkins, a London 
clergyman, left! annuities for six others. All 
these extensions merge, however, into Hether- 
ington’s original foundation. 

The primary object of Hetherington’s charity 
is to provide for persons who, “having been in 
a better situation of life, are disabled by blind- 
ness from maintaining themselves.” Thus the 
first qualification looked to by the almoners is 
“ former respectability.” The next is “ present 
| dependence” on children, relatives or friends 
| not themselves affluent. The third is “ decay of 
| circumstances as the consequence of blindness.” 
| All these are essential qualifications ; but after 
these the almoners give the greatest consider- 
ation to age. Very aged persons (of seventy- 
|four or seventy-five), if duly qualified, are 
| almost certain of selection as pensioners, with- 

out any comparison of their circumstances with 
those who are less advanced in years. One 





inereasing population will bring with it a pro- | beneficial result of this is a wider extension of 


portionate increase in the numbers of those who 


the charity, inasmuch as the average tenure of 


are born blind. The extension of large engineer- | the annuities is reduced to so short a term as 


ing works and of mining operations, with an 


| between six and seven years. Thus the average 


increased use of gunpowder for blasting,—the | number of vacancies is from eighty to ninety 
extended use of firearms, which are a fruitful | annually; indeed, it has happened once, if not 
cause of eye accidents,—and the increase of | twice, that upwards of 100 vacancies, or one- 
trades and manufacturing occupations which | sixth of the whole, have occurred within a 


require exposure to intense heat, will all furnish | 
their quota to accidental blindness. Whilst 


twelvemonth. 
The vacancies in Hetherington’s charity are 


blindness, as the result of disease, may, there- | made known through the public papers in the 


fore, be expected to decrease, we must not look | 
for the same result as regards blindness result- | 
ing from natural defect or accidents. It is said | 
that there are upwards of 4,000 poor blind | 
people resident in London and its vicinity. If | 
so, our charities for the blind continue of as 
great importance as at any period. 

The earliest London charity for the blind of 
which there is any record is “ West’s Gift” to 
the Clothworkers’ Company for the clothing and | 
maintenance of members of that company, and 
for the relief of the blind. The charity dates | 
from 1720. But at present the largest and most | 
important charity of the kind in London, or | 
even in the kingdom, is the charity founded 
in his lifetime by the Rev. William Hethering- | 
ton (A.D. 1774), and entrusted by him to the 
Court of Almoners of Christ’s Hospital for 


first week of October annually. Ordinarily, 
from 250 to 300 petitions are sent in. These 
are examined and classified into “ eligible” and 
“ineligible”; the “eligible” petitioners are 
also classed by “age.” About one-half of the 
selections are made on this ground ; some other 
annuitantsare chosen on the ground of “repeated 
application”; others because they are “ well 
recommended”; a further section because they 
appear “strong cases.” The general result of 
the selection is said to be decidedly satisfactory. 

Once obtained, “ Hetherington’s” 107. is an 
annuity for life. It is paid, annually, in advance. 
Its recipients are not precluded from receiving 
the advantages of other benevolent gifts, either 
for the blind or otherwise; nor are they struck 
off the list on the ground of improved circum- 
stances. Indeed, a part maintenance from 


distribution. The total income of this charity, | private or other sources is rather a recom- 


which is wholly derived from funded property, | 


is over 7,000’. a year; but Mr. Hetherington, 
having a design to benefit the hospital as well 
a3 the blind, gave 100/. a year (then one-sixth) 
of his dividends to Christ's Hospital for its 
general purposes, and to defray the charges of 
administering his bounty. The almoners con- 
tinue to appropriate this proportion, reducing 
the fund of which they dispose from over 7,000/. 
to 61602. a year, which is distributed in 
annuities of 10/. each to 616 blind annuitants. 





mendation than otherwise to Hetherington’s 
charity. The “mind and intention” of the 
founder was to assist struggling respectability, 
not to relieve absolute destitution. Hence, 
“distressed circumstances” is not, per se, a 
special recommendation for Hetherington’s 
charity; and receipt of parish relief at any 
time is a strict bar to election. 

As a consequence of these restrictions, the 
| recipients of Hetherington’s charity are, socially, 
| of a superior class to the recipients of other 


The income being derived from funded pro- | charities for the blind in the metropolis. With 


perty, there is very little, if any, variation in 
the annual proceeds; so that the number of 
annuitants scarcely varies. These circum- 
stances greatly simplify the accounts and 
general working of the charity, which is 
subject to none of the expenses incidental to 
the management of real estates. It should be 
mentioned that the whole amount at present 
disbursed is not absolutely derived from the 


YIM 


| the single exception that the applicants must 

have been born and reside in England (to the 
| exclusion of Wales and Berwick-upon-Tweed), 
| there is no preference as to locality or as to sex. 
| Men or women are elected indifferently, whether 
from town or country. No personal attendances 
are needed ; and, to receive the annuity, all 

that is requisite is a certificate from a minister 
| of the parish in which the annuitant resides. 





Three of the City companies administer very 
considerable charities for the blind. The Cloth- 
workers’ Company pay 310 pensioners from Mr. 
and Mrs. West’s charity; but of these it should 
be mentioned that thirty-six are not blind, 
there being, under the bequests of these donors, 
some preferences for next-of-kin and others, 
whose rights are reserved. With this deduction, 
the Clothworkers’ annual payments are as 
follows :— 


West's Charity...... 


274 blind, at 5/. a year 
Acton’s o.° 4 7 . 


” #¢, 10s. 






.. £1,370 0 
. 30 0 


Newman's ,, » Sl OU a. was 
Thwaites’s ,, .-.... 53 » 
Ditto (to exhaust the) ; TI. 15s - 587 15 
dividend = 
Cornell's (for Freemen) 6 oo ©«=«108. iy 60 0 
Total to 373 Annuitants - £2,317 15 


Under the wills of the several donors there 
are certain preferences given to applicants for 
these annuities residing at Newbury, Reading 
and Twickenham. Also to poor freemen and 
others connected with the Company. There are 
no general limits as to residence; but of the 
annuitants generally, about four-fifths appear 
to reside in the metropolis and suburbs. The 
Company aim at giving the pensions to persons 
who have occupied respectable positions, but 
they do not disqualify on account of the receipt 
of parochial relief. The pensions are paid 
quarterly at the Hall in Mincing Lane. West’s 
charity is derived from real property, and is 
largely expansive. 

The Cordwainers’ Company have at their 
disposal Came’s Charities for the Blind and 
Deaf and Dumb. That for the blind is adminis- 
tered to 110 blind persons at 5l. each=5501. 
per annum. Applicants for this charity are 
limited to residence within 100 miles of London. 
Men are to be of not less than 46, and women 
of not less than 41 years old. Receipt of paro- 
chial relief at any time is an absolute dis- 
qualification. Nevertheless, the applicants for 
assistance are said to be of a very needy class, 
which may result partly from the comparatively 
small amount of the annuity, and partly from 
the fact that the Company require six signatures 
by way of recommendation to the petition, 
which, no doubt, deters many persons, who 
shrink from publicity, from making the appeal. 
Inasmuch, also, as age is not an essential 
element in the administration of this charity, 
the applicants are very numerous. Came’s 
Charity is understood to be entirely derived 
from funded property. It is especially useful 
in assisting poor blind women of middle age, 
and preventing them from becoming an abso- 
lute burden on their friends. 

The Painters’ Company administer Mrs. 
Shanks’s bequest and John Stock’s charity to 
174 recipients at 10/. each, equalling 1,740/. 
per annum. Under Mrs. Shanks’s will, 28 of 
the recipients must be widows or single women. 
Under Stock’s bequest, the recipients must be 
at least 61 years of age, and have been totally 
blind for three years. The Painters’ Company, 
moreover, prescribe that none of their applicants 
shall be in the receipt of more than 10/. a year 
from other sources. This limits their recipients 
to a very indigent class—a class, indeed, which 
must be more or less dependent upon private 
friends or public alms. A large proportion of 
the Painters’ annuitants reside in the country. 
They are paid their annuities annually, in 
advance. As in most of the preceding cases, 
the income is wholly derived from funded 
property. Stock’s charity appears to have 
been induced by Hetherington’s bequest, and 
is administered upon similar principles. 

In addition to these charities, Mr. Charles 
Day, of the well-known firm of Day & Martin, 
blacking-manufacturers, left by will, in 1836, 
asum of 100,000/. to be administered to dis- 
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tressed persons suffering, like himself, from 
deprivation of sight. A scheme for the admin- 
istration of this charity was approved by the 
Court of Chancery in 1838, and it commenced 
its operations in the following year. The pro- 
erty of this charity consists of 125,275/. stock, 
lf in Reduced and half in Consols. The an- 

nuities granted are as follows :— 
To 48 blind persons at = per annum .... 


” ” 


”” 128 


9607. 

\. > ° 9761. 
is -. woes 1,586. 
Total 237 annuitants, receiving 3,472I. 
The selection of the annuitants rests exclusively 
with the three trustees of the charity (execu- 
tors under Mr. Day’s will), who meet quarterly 
and select those petitioners who appear to 
them the most deserving. Any resident in 
Great Britain is eligible, if of full age and 
wholly blind. The trustees, it is said, endea- 
vour to relieve those who are of good repute 
and who have been brought down by loss of 
sight. The charity is said to be as well and 
cheaply administered asis possible; but an objec- 
tion is taken to it on account of the wideness 
of its range. With limited resources, it invites, 
it is said, so many applicants, that it becomes 
impossible for the trustees to investigate pro- 
perly the applications which reach them, or to 
distinguish between the cases. And not only 
is the difficulty of selection thereby increased, 
but so many applicants are, of necessity, 
rejected, as to occasion bitter disappointments 
and general murmurings. The applications are 
said to average 2,000 a year, whilst there are 
only 237 pensioners in all; and from them pro- 
bably not more than 25 vacancies per annum. 
Hence, every year 1,975 poor persons must be 
disappointed of assistance; and as each of these, 
with his relatives and friends, considers his own 
the best case for the charity, it may be easily 
understood why “Day’s Blind Man’s Friend” 
is by no means a popular institution. 

The Drapers’ Company, under the gift of 
Mr. Grainger, have sums of money to distribute 
to the blind, which are given away biennially, 
chiefly to members of the Company. There are 
also charities for the blind in more than one 
of our London parishes, but these are limited 
to parishioners, and are distributed by the 
clergy and churchwardens or other parochial 
authorities. Under the auspices of the Marquis 
Townshend, a society has also been formed for 
granting three years’ annuities to the blind. 
It is only supported, however, to the extent 
of about 100/. a year, and has only 5 annui- 
tants. These can scarcely be classed amongst 
the general charities for the blind. 

A society, called the “Christian Blind Relief 
Society,” existed a few years ago in the 
Borough Road, and professed to give sums 
varying from 2s. 6d. to 10s. a month to needy 
and deserving blind persons recommended by 
annual contributors of a guinea. This Society, 
some two years since, found itself unable to 
pay the pensions it had granted, and the con- 
sequence was a good deal of disappointment, 
and some distress, amongst those who had 
relied upon its bounty. The “Christian Blind 
Relief Society ” broke up; but two small socie- 
ties have arisen out of it, one under the same 
name, and another called the Protestant Blind 
Relief Society. The first is supported by the 
public to the extent of about 100/., of which 
it disburses 64]. to pensioners; the other to 
the extent of about 400/., of which it pays 
2971. to pensioners. It is difficult, however, 
to see the exact object of these societies. An 
individual wishing to benefit a blind man by 
a monthly dole had far better do so personally 
than by paying a guinea a year to a society to 
do it for him. It is by no means conducive 
to true philanthropy to hand over to commit- 








tees the work which may be done by indivi- 
duals. 

These are our London “pension” or “annuity” 
charities for blind persons, and it is worth 
while to sum up their results :— 





No. of Reci- 
pients. 


Amount of An- 


Charities. nuities. 





Hetherington’s.......... £6,160 
Clothworkers’ 2,317 
Cordwainers’ 550 
Painters’ 1,740 
DAY'S 2 0cce cecccccccecs 3,472 
Smaller Charities (say) .. 0 500 





£14,739 





There can be no doubt that these charities 
do a great amount of good; but it ¢annot fail 
to be seen that they must leave a great amount 
undone. With all the benevolent exertions of 
the past and present generations, the aggregate 
result must fall far short of the necessity. 
Fifteen hundred recipients of 14,0001. a year 
from the bounty of successive generations is 
a striking contrast to the amounts devoted to 
charitable purposes in certain other directions. 

There are two classes, moreover, which these 
charities do not reach: first, the very poor; 
and, secondly, the blind in a condition of genteel 
poverty, %.¢, existing on some 30l. or 40/. of 
private income, but still needing those helps 
and comforts to which social position and asso- 
ciations have accustomed them. The latter is 
an extremely difficult class to deal with, and 
yet, in respect to the blind, it is a class that 
especially excites our sympathy. No position, 
perhaps, can be considered more painful than 
that of a single woman in middle life, who has 
lost her sight. Born, probably, of respect- 
able parents, who are dead, and who have 
been able to bequeath her but very small 
means, she is left, without a chance of provision 
by marriage, dependent on the support of bro- 
thers and sisters little able to afford it, and to 
whom, in return, her affliction prevents her 
from rendering that assistance which an unmar- 
ried sister can otherwise render in a family. 
If Hetherington’s charity was capable of meet- 
ing such cases as these, the amount of the 10/, 
annuities would scarcely suffice for the accom- 
plishment of the object. And there are none 
of the other benefactions calculated for such 
cases, 

As regards the very poor, the foregoing 
charities do not reach them. Deprived as they 
are of the opportunity of following a great 
variety of occupations, it is obvious that, without 
some sort of training and instruction, a large 
proportion of this class must fall into actual 
pauperism, or must subsist (as too many appear 
to do) on street begging. In order to avert such 
undesirable results, the objects aimed at should 
be, first to provide educational provision for 
the blind, accompanied with training in some 
useful and available business; secondly, to afford 
them, as far as possible, such assistance as is 
calculated to promote the success of their 
industry. 

These objects are sought to be accomplished 


| by institutions of a class different from those 


we have just reviewed, and to which we shall 
next refer. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Giraldi Cambrensis Topographia Hibernica et 
Expugnatio Hibernica, Edited by J. F. Dimock. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

TuIs volume is complete in itself, but it forms the 

fifth of the works of the above author, of which 

the first three have been edited by Mr. Brewer, 
who has the fourth announced as now “in the 
press.” Mr. Dimock has executed his share of 
editing with great ability, modesty, some humour, 
and well-deserved success. He has no great trust 
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| in his author, it is true. Giraldus was full of pre. 


judices, credulous and conceited. He had, however 

an acute power of observation in matters of natural, 

history, as Mr. Dimock has shown; and, while 
petuating some legends, he has at least destroyed 
the one which still has some vitality in the public 
mind, and which says that St. Patrick drove out al} 
venomous animals from the Isle of Saints. With al] 
its drawbacks, this work on Ireland may be reckoned 
among the most amusing that ever were written, 
on this particular subject. It is not flattering to 
country or people; but Giraldus never flattered 
any country or any people,—nobody but himself 
and especial friends and relations. Had he lived 
in these days, he would have done and said things 
that would have made quiet folk stare and then 
laugh, just as they may, frowning, perhaps, now 
and then, as they turn over the leaves of this most 
amusing and capitally-edited volume. 

British Grasses: an Introduction to the Study of 
the Graminee of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
Margaret Plues. (Reeve & Co.) 

THE paper, printing, binding and illustrations of 

this volume are elegant. The arrangement of the 

grasses which is preferred and adopted is that of 

Mr. Bentham; and, for the present state of grass 

science, there is no better; but his arrangement 

will be most advantageously studied in his own 
works, where it is accompanied by his admirable 
definitions. The letter-press of the volume professes 


only to give an introduction to the British Grasses ; 


and this it may do by giving an introduction likely 
to lead to an acquaintance. 

The Orchard and Fruit Garden, their Culture and 
Produce. By Elizabeth Watts. (Warne & Co.) 
Miss Watts dates her Preface from Jersey; and 
the influence of the climate of the Channel Islands 
is discernible in the misleading advice which she 
gives her readers about growing almond fruits in 
the open air in England and other equally specu- 
lative or bubble enterprises in gardening. Hers, 
she says, is “the first cheap work on the Fruit 
Garden”; but it does not follow that a book is 

cheap because it costs only a shilling. 
A Fern-Book for Everybody; containing all the 
British Ferns, with the Foreign Species suitable 


for a Fernery. By M. C. Cooke. (Warne & Co.). 


Tuis little book will give more than a shilling’s- 
worth of information about ferns to those who 
need it. A knowledge of this group of plants will 
cost more money and study. The savage use of 
ferns is not yet gone out in the British Empire; 
and already every year books are published giving 
instructions for gathering and growing them, as 
scientific studies and household ornaments. The 
word ‘‘fern” probably means a feather-like leaf, 
from the Sanskrit parna, through either the Latin 
frons, a leaf, or the Greek pteron, a feather. This 
feather-leaf is, from its lightness, colour and form, 
well adapted for concealing either sportsmen who 
approach game or foemen who watch enemies. 
This, no doubt, is the meaning of the saying, that 
fern-seed confers the gift of invisibility. Some 
students of words say the word “ fern” is derived 
from the Saxon faran, to go, in reference to going 
without being seen; and the Highlanders, or 
Maroons, of Jamaica carried boughs of trees, two 
years ago, just as the Highland clansmen of Scot- 
land carried ferns, two centuries ago, to hide them- 
selves, proving thus that fern-seed creates invisi- 
bility. 

Hindéi Pastors: a Memorial. By the Rev. E. J. 

Robinson. (Wesleyan Conference Office.) 

Tus is a record of the successful labours of the 
Wesleyan missionaries in Ceylon. The book com- 
mences with an interesting account of the province 
in which the missionaries reside, intermingled with 
remarks on the history and character of the natives. 
This is followed by the biographies of two native 
clergymen, who did much good in their respective 
spheres, and passed through a long career of 
usefulness contented and respected. The elder of 
these, the Rev. John Philips Saumugam, was 
a native of Jafna, and a pupil of Christian David, 
who was ordained priest by Bishop Heber, and was 
a pupil of the venerable Schwartz. Mr. Saumugam 
was converted from Hindtiism before he was twenty 
years of age, and for forty-five years exerted himself 
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with the utmost zeal as an evangelist. The younger 
missionary, whose native name was Vaira Muthe, 
put who took the name of Richard Watson, had 
been intended by his father to take the charge of 
 Hindé temple, but left his family at an early age, 
and joined the missionaries. He was a true 
Christian and a true patriot, and the Englishman 
who knew him best said of him: “I may remark 
of Richard Watson, as of many more native 
Christians, especially in Batticaloa, that he was as 
a specimen of a sincere, upright Christian as 
I have ever met with in England in my fourteen 
ears’ labour in various circuits.” Those who take 
an interest in missions, and who have any doubts 
of their success, will do well to read this work. 


China, the Country, History, and People. (Religious 
Tract Society. ) 

Tue author of this little volume has done his 
work well, so far as extracting and condensing are 
concerned. He gives a list of over thirty well-known 
books on China, to which he is indebted for the 
materials of his own volume, and from these he has 
culled and arranged a very readable and useful 
account of China. It is to be wished, however, that 
he had been content to shine with borrowed light ; 
for when he becomes original he misleads rather 
than guides. Take, for example, his strictures on the 
Tae-pings. At page 21 he tells us that their creed 
was “a most blasphemous distortion of Christi- 
anity,” and shortly afterwards he assures us that 
it would defile his pages ‘to record the fearful 
profanity” of Hung-tsin-tsuen.” At page 270 he 
glorifies the British skill, to which was “‘ mainly due 
the triumph of the Imperial arms in subduing the 
hapless Tae-pings.”” But directly afterwards he is 
obliged to confess that “‘the fearful cruelties” of 
the Imperialists so disgusted the English soldier 
that he retired from their service. And throughout 
his book he bears unwilling evidence to the virtues 
of the Tae-pings, and stultifies his own assertions 
regarding their profanity. Thus, at page 89, he says 
that the introduction of the seventh day rest would 
be “‘an invaluable boon” to China, and adds in a 
note that it was “at one period” observed in the 
Tae-ping camp. At page 290 he is compelled to 
admit that from the Tae-ping rebellion “ idolatry 
has sustained a shock from which it will with diffi- 
culty recover. The great truth that God has spoken 
to man in a written word is now known throughout 
vast provinces, and the facts of the Gospel history 
have been widely disseminated, possibly to prepare 
the way in some measure for the future triumph of 
the truth.” So that the odious profanity of the 
Tae-pings was attested by their introduction of the 
Sabbath, by the downfall of idolatry and the dis- 
semination of Gospel truth! It is melancholy that 
a writer who affects to have the cause of Christi- 
anity at heart should so contradict himself. 


Mrs. Brown’s Visit to the Paris Exhibition. By 
Arthur Sketchley. (Routledge & Sons.) 

Tus is a cleverly written but somewhat exag- 
gerated, and not really humorous, account of the 
mishaps which attended the excursion of the typical 
British female of the small trading class when she 
went to Paris of late. The “fun” of the work is 
to be looked for in the fidelity with which the pre- 
judices and whims of the lady are expressed in the 
commonest Cockney dialect. Mrs. Brown tells her 
own story, and sustains a sort of dialogue in her 
own person, much after the fashion of certain very 
popular entertainments. Hosts of persons will laugh 
at her difficulties and escapes, in narrating which 
the author often contrives to give good advice to 
such as think and act like his heroine. 

John Batman, the Founder of Victoria. By James 

Bonwick. (Melbourne, Mullen.) 

SumminG up John Batman’s claims to the special 
respect of the colonists of Victoria, Mr. Bonwick, 
towards the close of a slight and by no means well 
arranged or ably written memoir, observes,—“ The 
purpose for which this work was written was to 
vindicate the character of John Batman, and to 
present his claims upon our gratitude. That he was 
the real founder of the colony may have been seen 
from the following considerations: He sought a 
settlement in 1827; he organized the first public 
association for its settlement; he explored the 


country to make known its capabilities ; he first | 





made public the news of the fine land; he acknow- 
ledged the rights of the natives, to secure a firm 
footing for settlers; he brought the country under 
official notice; his published reports were the 
immediate cause of the rush of colonists to these 
shores.”’ John Batman died in 1839, and his only 
surviving descendants are two grandsons, for whose 
benefit the profits accruing from the biographer’s 
labours will be set apart. 


Etudes Contemporaines. Thédtre, Musique, et Voy- 

ages. Par M. Philarete Chasles. (Paris, Amyot.) 
Henk: is a volume of pleasant French reading, con- 
tained in sixteen chapters devoted to Shakspeare, 
Molitre, Goethe and Sheridan,—to Mozart, Grétry 
and Weber,—to the elder Mathews, —to dramatic, 
musical and pictorial art,—and tostage and operatic 
history. This volume, complete in itself as far as 
it goes, is, however, the fifteenth of a first series, 
consecrated to the illustration of the literature, 
philosophy and morals of various civilized nations. 
Of this course of “Studies,” the present work 
comprises the author’s essays relative to the 
fine arts, the drama and the arts generally, but 
especially music, subjects which have been 
hitherto untouched by M. Chasles. The longest 
chapter (less attractive, perhaps, than some of the 
briefer criticisms) is devoted to narrating “‘ How 
the opera of ‘Don Juan’ was created.” This is 
somewhat overlaid by extraneous matter, and in 
other respects anticipates the book which Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards announced five years ago as 
being in preparation by him, ‘The History of Don 
Juan in Literature and Music.’ In referring to 
the word Latin, M. Chasles shows that there has 
been for a considerable time a “‘ Latin race” in 
Peru and Mexico. In Spanish, ‘‘ Ladino ” signifies 
civilized or highly educated; and in the Trans- 
atlantic countries named above, the sons of white 
fathers and native women are called Ladinos, in 
compliment to the supposed superior condition of 
the sires. 


Select Readings, &c.—[Lectures Choisies de Littéra- 
ture Frangaise, depuis la Formation de la Langue 
jusqwa la Révolution, par F. M. Staaff]. Deux- 
itme Edition. (Paris, Didier et Cie.) 

Ir may be doubted whether any collection of French 
extracts and notices approaching this in variety, 
copiousness, careful selection and annotation, has 
been laid before the public. This said, it will be 
felt that any attempt to review in detail a volume 
of nine hundred pages, closely printed, would be 
simply absurd. But we have gone through the list 
of authors, and have examined so many of the 
biographical notices furnished by M. A. Robert, as 
to have no hesitation in recording judgment as 
above, on deliberate conviction. It is intended, by 
two similar volumes, to bring these specimens of 
French literature down to our own day. The volume 
which is to deal with contemporary writers will 
offer difficulties in more ways than one; but we 
observe with pleasure the promise that the rights 
of property are to be respected, and that per- 
mission is to be obtained as a condition of publi- 
cation, 


We have on our table A Practical Dictionary 
of the German and English Languages, by the Rev. 
William Lewery Blackley, M.A., and Carl Martin 
Friedliinder, M.D. (Longmans),— Mr. Mechi's 
Farm Balance-Sheets ; also his Lectures and Papers 
on Farming since the Publication of his former 
Book (Routledge). New Editions of Le Livre des 
Hirondelles, publié par Editeur de ‘ Maurice et 
Eugénie de Guérin’ (Caen, Le Blanc-Hardel),— 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe 
(Routledge). Also the following Pamphlets: Tracts 
for the Day: Essays on Theological Subjects, by 
Various Authors (Longmans),—TZhe Salt of the 
Earth (Macintosh),— Little Sermons for Little 
People, by William Locke (Partridge),—Soundings 
in Political Waters: an Inquiry into the Principles 
of Parliamentary Representation, by the Author 
of ‘The Rock Ahead’ (Blackwood & Sons),— 
Appendix to the Highteenth Annual Report of the 
Prudential Assurance Company, submitted to the 
Annual Meeting on the 26th of April, 1867; con- 
taining the Experience of the Company in the 
Industrial Branch for the Three Years, 1864-65-66 
(Published for the Company),—Mr. Scratchley’s 





Life Assurance Bill for enabling Policies to be 
Secured to the Widow and Children of the Assured 
and for rendering Policies assignable at Law in 
favour of Creditors, with an Introduction (Layton), 
—The Midland Railway: a Word to the Share- 
holders (Effingham Wilson),— The Sixteenth Annual 
Report of the Amalgamated Society of Engincers, 
Machinists, Millwrights, Smiths, and Pattern Makers 
from the last Meeting Night in December, 1865, 
to the last Meeting Night in December, 1866 
(Kenny),—Report of the Astronomer Royal to the 
Board of Visitors of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, read at the Annual Visitation of the Royal 
Observatory, 1867, June 1,—Meteorology : Results 
deduced from Meteorological Observations made at 
certain Stations in the Colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope in the Years 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, and 1865, 
compiled by a Commission appointed by Govern- 
ment,—Meteorologiske Jagttagelser paa Christiania 
Observatorium, 1865 (Christiania, Jensen),—Cata- 
logue Annuel dela Librairie Francaise, publié par 
C. Reinwald (Williams & Norgate),—Zssai sur les 
Institutions Scientifiques de la Grande Bretagne et 
de V'Irlande, par E. Mailly (Bruxelles, Hayez),— 
Speculations on the Former Topography of Liverpool 
and the Neighbourhood ; being a Paper read before 
the Liverpool Polytechnic Society, April 9, 1866, 
by Joseph Boult (Liverpool, Brakell),— Selection 
of Extracts chiefly from Works in the Old Scots 
Language (Edinburgh, Menzies) ,—Language ; with 
Special Reference to the Devonian Dialects, by Sir 
John Bowring, LL.D., reprinted from the Transac- 
tions of the Devonshire Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Literature and Art,— 
From Lancashire to London on Foot, by Henry 
Houlding (Manchester, Heywood),—The Philoso- 
phy of Arboriculture and Landscape Gardening, by 
J. G. Macvicar, A.M. (Edinburgh, Neill & Co.), 
—and Wine and its Adulterations, with Maps of 
the Wine Countries, by James L, Denman. 


LAW BOOKS. 

The Ley Hipotecaria of Spain, or Law of the 
Inscription of Titles to Immovable Property, 
Deeds and Precentive Annotations affecting the 
same. Translated and Edited by William Grain, 
Notary Public. (Sweet.) 

THE Spanish Projet de Loi on hypothecations was 
promulgated in February, 1861, and became law 
in the Peninsula a year afterwards. The gentle- 
man who now gives to the public his translation 
of this law commenced his work shortly after its 
promulgation; but the publication has been delayed 
by the difficulty of finding English equivalents for 
the Spanish terms of law. This difficulty he has 
deemed insurmountable, and now publishes his 
work, retaining many Spanish words and p 
in his text, and giving an explanatory glossary as 
an appendix. The directions in this code as to the 
inscription of titles, the effect of such inscription, 
and the management, rectification, and publicity 
of the registers, are very minute, and should be 
carefully considered whenever any extension or 
improvements of our own systems of registration 
of titles of deeds is in contemplation. The editor 
proposes to publish translations of some others of 
the codes of Spain at an early period. By so doing 
he will perform a work which will enable those 
who are interested in removing the defects in our 
law to see in what manner those defects are obviated 
in another country, and thus may very powerfully 
assist the great work of law reform. 


The Law of Compensation under the Lands Clauses, 
Railway Clauses Consolidation, and Metropolitan 
Acts, dc. With a full Collection of Forms and 
Precedents. By Eyre Lloyd, Barrister-at-Law. 
(Stevens & Haynes.) 

THE rule that ‘‘an Englishman’s house is his 

castle” was repealed by general enactment in 1845, 

when the Lands Clauses Act was passed. Since 

that time, not only have houses and land been 
taken compulsorily from the owners for the advance- 
ment of schemes for the public good, but, through 
the carelessness of Parliament, every speculator 
has been able to obtain statutory powers for taking 
property to carry out any absurd undertaking, 
framed not for the benefit of the public, or the 
shareholders, but to pay the attorney and con- 
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tractor, and possibly to provide a purchaser for land 
which a promoter may possess, and be unable other- 
wise to dispose of. That the right of owners should 
be made to yield for the public good when useful 
works were to be carried out, was a public neces- 
sity. That the discretion of sanctioning schemes 
which involved this interference with private rights 
was one which ought to have been exercised with 
the greatest care, is indisputable ; and that Parlia- 
ment has never duly felt its grave responsibility 
on this point is equally clear. The laxity of Par- 
liament in these matters has given to every man 
who has landed property a painful personal interest 
in the subject of this book. No man can speak 


with confidence as to retaining his estate. Though | 


it may be on the high road from Nowhere to 
Nothing, any speculator, with the assistance of 
a leading Parliamentary agent, may run a railway 
through his land. The present work is a very 
careful statement of the statutes on this subject, 
and of the interpretation that has been put upon 
these statutes by our Courts of Law and Equity. 
It is a lawyer's book; but to a landowner, feeling 


the insecurity of his tenure, and anxious to learn | 


the powers of the probable invader, and the mode 
in which he may most successfully be resisted or 
made to pay the dearest, this work will also be a 


useful one, being clearly writtea and free from | 


technicalities. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT.]—The REAL PRESENCE DENIED 
and DEFENDED. By HERMAN HEINFETTER. This 
Pamphlet is a reprint of a Correspondence that was pub- 
lished in the Church Review, under the above heading, on a 
Letter published in the Atheneum, March 9, 1867, by Herman 
Heinfetter.—R. ELxiiot, 62, Paternoster Row. Price 1s. 





HAKLUYT SOCIETY. 
5, Onslow Gardens, July 15, 1867. 

I am sorry to have given Mr. Major cause to 
complain of me. Should my Essays be reprinted 
the mistake which he points out shall be corrected ; 
and I can only regret the injustice which mean- 
while is done to his name. At the same time the 
only error which I can acknowledge is confined to 
the title of a work which stands at the head of the 
article. In the article itself the volumes criticized 
are assigned to their proper editors. 


| 





NEW NOVELS FOR GENTEEL READERS. 
Brigg, July 16, 1867. 
THE new novel called ‘ Rupert Godwin,’ by Miss 
M. E. Braddon, was originally published in The 
Halfpenny Journal, under this title, ‘The Banker’s 
Secret.’ I may also mention that appended to the 
title was, ‘‘By the Author of ‘The Black Band,’ &c.” 
I think this is a sufficient proof that she is authoress 
of both ‘Diavola’ and ‘The Black Band.’ It 


| 


struck me when I looked into ‘Rupert Godwin’ 
that I had seen it before; and accidentally looking 
amongst some old back numbers of The Halfpenny 
Journal, I found the numbers which contained 
‘Rupert Godwin,’ and found that the tales were 
identical. 


C, R. Jackson. 











HANNAH LIGHTFOOT. 
Clapham Park, July 15, 1867. 

BEARING upon the Hannah Lightfoot contro- 
versy, @ friend, upon whose strict veracity I can 
| rely, sends me the following; and as both Mr. 
| Thoms and Mr. Jesse will be glad to have any 
facts for or against their special views, you may be 
inclined to find a corner for this communication.— 
‘My father died about ten years since, at the 
age of 87. We both knew weil Messrs. ——, 
Quakers, though not using the garb, highly respect- 
able, but somewhat grand and pompous, well known 
as stock-brokers in the City. One brother is, I 
believe, dead; but the other is still alive, and well 
known in the artistic world for his collection of 
| pictures. About thirty-five years since, being very 
intimate with the brother now living, he told me 
that he had often had a baronetcy offered to him by 
the late Duke of Cambridge through his acquaint- 
anee, connexion or friendship with the royal family, 
but that he had always refused the honour, as such 
a dignity was not consistent with his position as 
| a stock-broker. Knowing how pompous he was, I 
considered it mere brag. I mentioned the cireum- 
| stance at the time to my father, who well knew all 
| his antecedents:—‘ He’d better have said nothing 
| about it.’—Why ?—‘ 1 tell you he’d better have said 
nothing about it.,.—But why?—-‘T'll tell you 
George the Third, of pious memory, was not a whit 
better than his neighbours, and was secretly ena- 
moured ofa pretty Quakeress ; that pretty Quakeress 
was ’s aunt, so he’d better have said nothing 
about his friend the Duke of Cambridge.’ The 
gentleman in question was well known on the Stock 

Exchange as ‘ Ease and Elegance.’ ” 





F. W. C. 

7, Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, July 17, 1867. 
In Mr. Thoms’s communication to the Atheneum 
of the 13th inst., there are three points on which he 
takes me to task. First of all, he advances a doubt 
whether I really think that a portrait of a lady in 
white satin, with pink bows, is “ properly described” 
as that of the “The Fair Quakeress.” Now, if 
I rightly understand the meaning of Mr. Thoms’s 
words, I have, after all, committed no greater 
offence than that of having described the portrait 
at Knole under the same familiar sobriquet by 
which, from time immemorial, it has been desig- 
nated in the Knole catalogues and elsewhere. 
Whether she is properly so called, Mr. Thoms is, 
| I assume, quite as capable of deciding as myself. 
But whether I have rightly understood Mr. Thoms 
or not, it would perhaps have been as well if, 
instead of somewhat confusing the subject by 
allusions to white satin and pink bows, he had 
replied to my remarks on the disputed authenticity 
of a very interesting portrait, the genuineness or 
| spuriousness of which is an important item in the 
| present inquiry. According to Mr. Thoms, the 
efforts which I have been making to assist him and 
myself in arriving at the truth appear to him to be 
a ‘‘inere string of misunderstandings.” Possibly 
they may be so; but, at all events, I have the 
satisfaction of knowing that I have anxiously, 
conscientiously, and laboriously exerted myself to 
clear up a somewhat remarkable historic doubt, 
as well as to ascertain the merits of a story which, 
| from the materials I have before me, promises to 


3. A Dacese, | be one of peculiarly romantic interest. 


Mr. Thoms next asks me—at least, so I construe 


| his words—whether I do not think it ‘very un- 


likely that Prince George, at the age of fifteen years 


; and six months, should have engaged in an artful 


process of female seduction?” To this I simply 
reply, that as Hannah Lightfoot, at the time of 
her disappearance, was more than eight years older 
than the Prince, and as her assumed lover was the 
heir-apparent to a powerful monarchy, she may not 
impossibly have been as much the temptress as the 
tempted. Moreover, as Mr. Thoms still seems to 
reject the notion of a youth of fifteen years and 


° ’ 
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governess in his mother’s family, his age bein 

by some days, under that of Prince George at the 
period when he is assumed to have been the gue. 
cessful lover of Hannah Lightfoot. 

IT now turn to the third and last point on which 
Mr. Thoms takes me to task. According to Mr, 
Thoms, I have, in my ‘Memoirs of George the 
Third,’ pronounced ‘The Authentic Memoirs’ and 
‘The Secret History’ to be ‘evidently composed 
by persons not ill informed in the secret history of 
the Court”; whereas I “now designate them, more 
truly, as the ‘mendacious chronicles of Mrs. Olivia 
Wilmot Serres.’” Now, as I possess credible 
evidence to show that a person of a much higher 
social position than Mrs. Serres had a share in the 
composition of at least one of those works, it is 
clearly quite out of the question that I should haye 
made the sweeping admission erroneously attributed 
to me by Mr. Thoms. Perhaps I need hardly add, 
that what I really referred to, when I used the words 
quoted, were the palpable forgeries which came 
to light in the notorious cause of the Attorney 
General versus Ryves. Admitting, however, for 
the sake of argument, that Mrs. Serres was the 
sole authoress of ‘The Authentic Records,’ Mr. 
Thoms will, I hope, forgive me if, in all good 
humour, I venture to point out to him that she 
could hardly be altugether a person so “ill in. 
formed” as he seems to imagine; since, long before 
Mr. Thoms set to work to prove that Hannah 
Lightfoot was nothing but a “mythic personage,” 
the authoress of ‘The Authentic Records’ not only 
proved correct in her assumption that the “ Fair 
Quakeress ” was a reality, but correctly averred the 
important fact of her marriage to Isaac Axford. 

The fact is that, with this single exception, the 
name of Mrs. Serres seems never to be introduced 
into the present controversy without confusion 
ensuing. For my own part, I consider that she has 
little or nothing to do with the inquiry. Other 
persons, however, think differently. ‘We must 
on the present occasion,” writes the Quarterly 
Reviewer (No. 244, p. 283), ‘‘content ourselves 
with adverting briefly to the curious and minute 
inquiry just instituted by Mr. Thoms into this 
tale,—to his proofs that the several ‘authorities’ 
cited by Mr. Jesse resolve themselves into the inven- 
tion of one fertile brain,—to the shrewd indication 
which he furnishes, not only that there never was 
any ‘marriage’ with Hannah Lightfoot, but that 
there never was any such person as Hannah Light- 
foot, alias Wheeler, a/ias Oxford [Axford ?], at all.” 
Mr. Thoms himself writes, ‘‘The first thing that 
strikes one as remarkable with regard to this piece 
of scandal is that no allusion to it is to be found (at 
least as far as I am able to trace) in any historical, 
political or satirical work published during the 
lifetime of George the Third”; and he adds, 
“From the year after that in which George the 
Third died (1820), the story has been continually 
reappearing in one or other of the many varied 
forms which it has assumed.” The Quarterly 
Reviewer, it will presently be seen, is much more 
cautious than Mr. Thoms on the point of date. 
“Certainly,” he writes, “until some one can show 
us a single contemporary notice of this mysterious 
lady, or any notice whatever anterior to the year 
1800, and not traceably connected in some way 
or other with Mrs. Olivia Wilmot Serres, we hold 
ourselves quite safe in provisional incredulity.” 
Now, nothing could be much easier than to prove 
to Mr.Thoms that the story of the Fair Quakeress 
| was accepted as a reality by the public between 
| the years 1800 and 1821; but I think it better to 
| proceed at once to take into consideration the 
| more distant and difficult date propounded by the 
| Quarterly; the answer to the one being, for obvious 
reasons, an answer to the other. 

Now, what are the words of William Coombe, 
|the author of the celebrated ‘Doctor Syntax in 
}search of the Picturesque,’ as quoted by Mr. 

Thoms himself in the Atheneum of the 18th of 





six months being led astray by a headstrong | last month? Alluding, in the year 1779, to the King 
attachment, I venture to call his attention to the | having had a mistress previously to his marriage, 


curious case of Holmes versus Dudley, which, so 
recently as last month, was brought under the 
judicial cognizance of Vice Chancellor Sir Richard 
Malins; in which case it is shown that a youth— 


| a ward in Chancery—eloped with and married a | the people called Quakers, of which this young 


he writes, “Such a circumstance was reported by 
many, believed by some, disputed by others, but 
proved by none; and with such a suitable caution 
was this intrigue conducted, that if the body of 
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— - 
lady in question was a member, had not divulged 


the fact by the public proceedings of their meeting 
concerning it, it would, in all probability, have 
remained a matter of doubt to this day.” Another 
most important contemporary witness is Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall. Under the date 1781, he 
writes, “Stories were indeed generally circulated 
of his attachment to a young woman, a Quaker, 
about this time of his life (previously to his 
marriage); just as scandal many years afterwards 
whispered that he distinguished Lady Bridget 
Tollemache by his particular attentions. The 
former report was probably well founded, and the 
latter assertion was unquestionably true.” William 
Coombe, according to Mr. Thoms, was the author 
of many discreditable publications; but surely 
such observations as these are unnecessary diver- 
gences from the point at issue. The question is 
manifestly not one of personal character, but of 
facts and dates. I therefore readily accept the 


“favourite canon,” which the late Mr. John Wilson 


Croker once “maintained and illustrated” in a 
conversation with Mr. Thoms, that ‘‘there are no 
tests of truth so severe and so much to be depended 
upon as dates.” 2 

But the most important and interesting witness 
still remains to be heard. The fact that, some 
seventy years ago, the celebrated Irish agitator, 
Daniel O'Connell, contemplated writing a work of 
fiction founded on the story of Hannah Lightfoot, 
is not only in itself an interesting one, but evinces 
how familiar it was to our progenitors. “ My hero,” 
were O’Connell’s words to his friend Mr. Daunt, 
“was to have been a natural son of George the 
Third, by Hannah Lightfoot, his Quaker mistress. 
The youth was to have been early taken from his 
mother, and I meant to make him a student at 
Douay, and thence to bring him, through various 
adventures, to the West Indies. He was to be a 
soldier of fortune, to take a part in the American 
War, and to come back finally to England, imbued 
with Republican principles.” Now, this idea could 
hardly have entered into O’Connell’s head except 
in his earlier years; and as he was born in the 


year 1775, the project is unlikely to have been 
conceived at a later period than 1800. 
J. HENEAGE JESSE. 





LE CINQUE SPADE. 
Newington Butts, Surrey, July 13, 1867. 
Sempre la confusion delle persone 
Principio fu del mal della cittade, 
Come del corpo il cibo che s’ appone. 
E cieco toro pid avaccio cade 
Che ’1 cieco agnello, e molte volte taglia 
Pid e meglio una che le cinque spade. 
Parad, xvi, 67—72. 
ComMENTATORS on Dante are too often content 
to explain his words by paring down to their own 
conceptions what they are pleased to consider as 
poetic redundancies. This has happened to the last 
three words in the above quotation, where le cinque 
spade, the five swords, are said to signify five swords 
and nothing more—jive being put for an indefinite 
number contrasted with one. Could Dante himself 


be consulted on this passage, he would say that | 
this is not so, and that by specifying the five he | 


meant that number and none other, and he could 
tell us that. the context clearly indicates where to 
find his meaning. Unfortunately, contexts were 
not much studied by his early expounders, nor are 
they by their successors to the extent they ought 
to be. Curious enough, five hundred years elapsed 
after Dante’s death before any thought whatever 
was bestowed on this passage. Biagioli, Professor 
of Italian in Paris, and much more than a mere 
grammarian, was the first to draw attention to it 
in his edition of the Divina Commedia, published 
in 1818. “Why,” he asks, “does the poet say 
le cinque spade, with the article, instead of the 
other form, cingue spade, without the article?” 
But he did not solve the question thus raised, and 
merely adds, ‘‘ Either the poet had a particular 
example in view, of which I am ignorant, or’ the 
phrase che le cinque spade is a compendium of che 
le cinque spade ch’ altri potesse menare.” Here he 
came nearer to the solution ; but ‘still it escaped 
him, and he ends his remark by saying, ‘In that 
ease, the determinate number is put for the indeter- 
minate, as the sign of plurality.” Antonio Cesari, 


, of Verona, who published his remarks on the 
| Divina Commedia eight years after, says, that he 
| had seen some capricious observations on this article 
| le which appeared to him mere nonsense, for Dante 
| might as well have put it before una as before 
| cinque; and he tells us, with the authority of a 
grammarian, that the poet put it before the second 
| number, and not before the first, to teach us that 
| we may use it in either way (!). Twenty-six years 
| later, Prof. Blanc, in his ‘ Vocabulario,’ p. 483, 
| Edit. 1852, gives the résumé of this subject when 
he says, “‘ Le cinque spade peut d la rigueur étre 
pris pour cing ou plusieurs en général, mais pourrait 
, bien aussi étre une allusion & quelqu’ usage qui 
hous est inconnu.” This, in fact, is a mere repe- 
| tition of the hint given by Biagioli. Brunone 
; Bianchi and Fraticelli, in their recent editions, 
ignore any special meaning having here been 
intended, and tell us that le cinque, here used for 
cinque, ‘‘® un vezzo fiorentino.” The former, how- 
ever, as if not quite satisfied with this, adds, ‘I 
; again repeat here, what I have elsewhere said, 
that one cannot rightly judge of Dante’s political 
opinions without considering, philosophically, the 
then condition of Italy and the ideas of the age.” 
The learned Canonico did not, however, here work 
this out. And both these commentators, following 
| the chiose of their predecessors, remark, that the 
confusion of persons—meaning the mixing together 
of different populations—was the primary cause of 
| the evil which befell the fair city of Florence. This, 
, in fact, was the opinion of Dante; and the six- 
j teenth canto of the Paradise gives a full and 
detailed account of his views on the subject. 
Cacciaguida relates to him that, at the beginning 
of the twelfth century, the population of Florence 
capable of bearing arms was only a fifth part of 
what it had since become; but that the citizens 
were then all of pure Florentine blood. The 
inhabitants of the neighbouring towns and villages 
had not as yet become mingled with them, nor 
had the ambition of the Comune caused it so to 
extend its confines as to comprise within its boun- 
dary those elements of discord and strife which 
had much better have been kept at a distance. 

It was at the beginning of the twelfth century 
that, the power and population of Florence having 
greatly increased, the Government resolved to ex- 
tend its authority over the neighbouring castles and 
villages, and being moved, as Giovanni Villani 
says, rather by force than reason, those which 
refused to obey they took and destroyed, and trans- 
ferred their inhabitants to Florence. Among these 
was the stronghold of Montebuoni in the Val de 
Greve, beyond the River Ema, about five miles 
south of the city on the road to Rome, and which 
gave name to the members of the Buondelmonti 
family, who, on the destruction of their ancestral 
castle, came to reside in Florence. This event took 
place in 1135, ten years after the fall of the fortress 
of Fiesole, which the Florentines razed to the 
' ground. Up to the early part of the thirteenth 

century there had been no serious divisions among 
| the Florentine citizens, none in which large numbers 
joined ; but in 1215 a circumstance occurred which 
gave rise to such disastrous consequences, that 
thenceforward there was no more peace. This was the 
assassination of Buondelmonte de’ Buondelmonti. 
The particulars are familiar to all readers of Flo- 
rentine history. Giovanni Villani (lib. v. cap. 38) 
gives the names of the murderers, and states the 
part which each acted in this revengeful deed. 
Buondelmonte had engaged to marry a young lady 
of the family Amidei; and riding one day about 
the city for his amusement, a lady of the Donati 
family called to him from a balcony, upbraided him 
with the choice he had made as not worthy of him, 
and showed him her daughter, of most exquisite 
beauty, whom she declared had been reserved 
expressly for him. Pleased with the young lady’s 
appearance, the weak-minded youth replied, that 
the arrangements for his nuptials were not so far 
advanced but that there was still time to retract, 
and that he was both ready and willing to take her 
daughter for his wife. Thus the previous engage- 
ment was broken off. This so exasperated the 
Amidei and their friends, that they resolved to 
inflict upon him some grievous bodily harm; and 
; disputing in what way the intention should be 


| 











carried out, one of them, Mosca de’ Lamberti, who, 
as Ammirato says (lib. i), was “ pid di.ciascun’ 
altro infuriato,”— more furious in this matter than 
any of the rest,—rose up and said that there was no 
occasion for so many questions, ‘‘ cosa fatta capo 
ha,” meaning thereby, Let us kill him and the thing 
will be done ; and acting on the principle of Mac- 
beth 
7 If it were done when 'tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly, 

they resolved to lose no time about it. Jacopo della 
Lana states that Mosca de’ Lamberti counselled 
“‘chellifosse dato duno coltcllo per lo petto”; but I 
do not find these words reported by any other 
writer, nor would it appear that a secret assassi- 
nation was contemplated, but rather that a public 
example should be made of Buondelmonte, and 
that they would all take a part in his murder,— 
and so they did. From the house of the Amidei, 
in the parish of Santo Stefano, on the morning of 
Easter Sunday,'the unsuspecting victim, dressed in 
a new white robe, and mounted on a palfry of the 
same colour, was seen riding along unattended on 
the opposite side of the Arno, when, just as he had 
reached the foot of the Ponte Vecchio, where stood 
the pilaster with the figure of Mars, the assassins 
rushed upon him. Lo Schiata delli Uberti threw 
him down, lo Mosca de’ Lamberti and Lambertuccio 
Amidei assaulted and wounded him, Oderigo 
Fifanti thrust his sword into bis veins, and one of 
the Conti da Gangalandi assisted. Here were five 
swords to do the work of one,—and from the details 
of the crime which have come down to us, the 
manner of its execution well illustrates the sentence 
of Buti, whi multitudo ibi confusio. One sword would 
have sufficed, and would have saved Florence from 
that long series of disasters, and those internecine 
wars and banishments of her citizens, which fol- 
lowed in consequence, — for thismurder wasregarded 
as the act of a political party, and from it sprang 
the sanguinary feuds of Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
—those two factions in Florence thence taking 
their rise. 

Thus the citizens became divided against them- 
selves; one party siding with the Buondelmonti, 
who headed the Guelph faction,—the other with 
the Uberti, who headed the Ghibelline. Among the 
noble families then in Florence the division was 
very nearly equal, for of the seventy-two noticed 
by Ammirato, thirty-nine became Guelphs, the 
others Ghibellines. These fatal divisions had ruined 
the fortune but not the fame of Dante Allighieri, 
the object of whose political life had been to recon- 
cile them with each other. The circumstances of 
their origin were ever fresh in his memory ; he had 
just mentioned (v. 66) the name of the family which 
had brought these misfortunes on Florence, and 
the cruel murder itself was so present to his mind 
throughout this canto, that towards the close of it, 
unable longer to contain his grief, he apostrophizes. 
with an exclamation of horror the devoted indi- 
vidual who was the object of it.— 

O Buondelmonte, quanto mal fuggisti 
Le nozze sue per gli altrui conforti ! 
Molti sarebber lieti, che son tristi, 
Se Dio t’ avesse conceduto ad Ema 
La prima volta ch’ a citt’ venisti. 
Ma conveniasi a quella pietra scema 
Che guarda il ponte, che Fiorenza fesse 
Vittima nella sua pace postrema.—(v. 140-7. 

The vittima of v. 147 is the same as the aynello 
of v. 71, described as cieco, not with rage, like the 
toro, but blind to the sense of moral duty; and this 
devoted victim of Florentine revenge was the fool- 
ish yet gallant young man who, clad in the colour 
of faith and innocency, on the morning of Easter 
Sunday, was sacrificed, like a paschal lamb, before 
the image of Mars, the ancient pagan patron of 
Florence, to appease, in popular language, the in- 
dignation of the god at being put aside for the 
christian patron of the city, John the Baptist— 

ond’ ei per questo 
Sempre con I’ arte sua la fara trista.— Inf. xiii. 145.) 

Buondelmonte, who was attacked quite unpre- 
pared, seems to have defended himself, like a brave 
cavalier, with much self-possession. Though there 
were five against one, it still took the murderers 
some little time and trouble to complete their san- 
guinary crime— 

— cieco toro pid avaccio cade 
Che ’1 cieco agnello. 
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Ammirato’s words are “‘impetuosamente I’ assalir- | 
ono, et non potendo egli solo a tanti contrastare, 
in poco d’ora I’ atterrarono di cavallo, e uccisonlo.” 
We may easily guess who was the most impetuous 
of his assailants, that it was Mosca de’ Lamberti, 
who was the first to pronounce his death, and the 
most violent against him. It is possible that he 
may be the toro intended by the poet; nor is it 
improbable, though the circumstance has not been 
noticed, that in his rage and fury he may have 
fallen to the ground. But be this as it may, the 
fact of the five swords against one, engaged in this 
ruthless murder, and Dante, as if in the way of 
explanation, according to his custom, bringing 
the circumstance clearly and distinctly before the 
reader at the close of the canto, show that the 
hitherto unknown meaning of le cingue spade may 
here be found. H. C. Bartow. 





DOTTINGS ON THE ROADSIDE. 
Panama, May, 1867. 

You never pass a Spanish place, I fancy, with- 
out hearing one of two things. There are either 
rich mines in the immediate neighbourhood, merely 
requiring skill and capital to develope them, or 
there is a vast amount of treasure buried some- 
where in the town, only waiting to be discovered 
by somebody. Panama, with its numerous ruins 
and romantic history, has upon the latter theme 
many a good story to tell. Tradition can point 
out dozens of spots where something worth having 
will turn up if one digs long and deep enough. 
One of these, supposed to contain part of the 
property of the Society of Jesus, and buried on 
the sudden expulsion of the order from Spanish 
America, was not very long ago ransacked by a 
mysterious stranger. He took up his residence 
close to the old Jesuits’ College, and there lived 
quietly for some time; but one fine morning he 
was gone, and a large and deep hole had been 
dug in the very spot where tradition insisted the 
Jesuits’ treasure was buried. Who can tell how 
much or how little was removed? That the Jesuits 
of Panama at the time of their expulsion were well 
off is evident from the ruins of their unfinished 
College, which occupy nearly a whole block of the 
city; but they may have been able to find much 
better hiding-places for their valuables than an 
unfinished building, where everybody could over- 
look them and watch their movements. 

Gossip of this kind is catching. As you cannot 
be many days in the East before you find yourself 
talking about magicians, so you cannot be many 
days at Panama before you at all events catch 
yourself listening to stories of treasure-trove. And 
it is not only Spaniards, but also less imaginative 
Teutons, who believe in and act on them. How 
many expeditions have there not been from Panama 
and elsewhere to the Cocos Island, for the purpose 
of recovering the treasure buried there by pirates ? 
I remember very well the men who more than 
twenty years ago made the first expedition hither. 
The prime mover of it was an English carpenter, 
whose ambition in life, as he often assured me 
when packing up my natural history specimens, 
was to become a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
which in his mind was identical with Court society; 
and this ambition he thought might be gratified 
by spending a sufficiently large sum of money on 
science. Once, but only once, the object had been 
almost within his grasp. He had been kind to an 
old countryman of his, and when the latter was 
about to die, he confided to him that he had been 
a pirate, that the greater part of their treasure | 
was buried on the Cocos Island, a few hundred 
miles from Panama, and that on the map which 
he handed to him the exact spot was indicated. 
The old man was about to give further particulars | 
when the carpenter, intoxicated with joy at the | 
prospect of his sudden good fortune, rushed into | 
the open air, capering about like a madman. | 
When reason somewhat returned, he hastened | 
back to the bedside; but the old pirate had gone | 
to his account, and the details of his revelation | 
were lost for ever. Nevertheless the carpenter had | 
no difficulty in persuading a Scotch watchmaker, 
a physician of the same nationality, and a couple of 
natives to accompany him to the CocosIsland. They 


| in the Bay of Panama. 


collected as many provisions as they could, put 
them on board a large flat-bottomed canoe, and 
started. But they soon became aware that such a 
canoe could never make so long a sea voyage; and, 
taking a leaf out of the book of the pirates whose 
ill-gotten gains they were about to search for, they 
put themselves alongside a schooner belonging to 
the New Granadan Government, and so frightened 
the men in charge that they willingly exchanged 
the schooner for the canoe. After many hardships, 
resulting from violent tropical winds, long calms, 
and the almost total absence of nautical instru- 
ments, they reached the island, and found it unin- 
habited and densely covered with vegetation. The 
map had been drawn on so small a scale that it 
indicated scarcely more than the site on which the 
treasure was said to be buried. The members of 
the expedition, nothing daunted, resolutely set to 
work for several months, digging and blasting; but 
without finding even a trace of anything. At last 
their stock of provisions, eked out by eating shell- 
fish and cabbage-palm, became so low that it was 
deemed imperative to return. At this conjuncture 
of affairs the carpenter had a dream, which for a 
few days gave a new direction to their efforts. His 
old friend appeared to him, candle in hand, and 
pointed out the exact spot where the treasure was 
buried. Though this was in altogether a different 
part of the island from that indicated in the map, 
several days were devoted to searching the new 
locality, but again without result. Just when 
about to embark, an American whale-ship hove in 
sight, and her captain took the whole of the adven- 
turers prisoners, on the charge of piracy. But the 
Scotch physician convinced the captain that, the 
seizure of the schooner apart, the charge could not 
be sustained. Both parties were soon agreed that 
it would be a capital thing to obtain possession of 
the treasure; and the captain, on condition that 
one-half of all the riches should belong to bim, sent 
his crew on shore to assist in recovering them, Jack 
fully entered into the spirit of the search, and a 
prodigiously large piece of ground was overhauled ; 
but this new effort was as unsuccessful as the pre- 
vious ones, and nothing was left for it but to turn 
the back on the Cocos Island, and leave its treasure 
to more fortunate hunters. The New Granadan 
schooner was quickly anchored in the Bay of 
Panama, a little the worse for wear and tear, and 
the company of adventurers dispersed for a while 
in different directions until the affair should 
blow over. The incident caused some sensation 
at the time, and was reported to our Foreign Office. 
I believe this was the reason why orders were sent 
out to the captain of H.M.S. Harold, to which I 
was then attached, to look into the matter, and pay, 
if possible, a visit to the Cocos Island,—orders 
which were not carried out, because we had sud- 
denly to go to the Arctic Region to look for the 
unfortunate Franklin. 


People are now more than ever bent upon 
recovering this treasure, and of late years several 
companies have been formed in California for that 
special purpose. Could you believe it, that in this 
age of enlightenment—heaven save the mark!— 
sharp-witted Californians have been employing 
a divining-rod;to find where the treasure is hid, 
and, after they had satisfied themselves with regard 
to the spot, gone back to San Francisco to purchase 
machinery for the purpose of turning the revelation 
to account? I was aware that amongst the gloomy 
pine forests of the Harz Mountains the power of 
the magic branch was still believed in as fer- 
vently as the existence of the wild huntsman. But 
under the bright sky of San Francisco, who would 
have expected to find such an anachronism! If 
people are determined to sink money in this affair, 
it would be more sensible to act upon the dying 
confession of the old pirate, which has been reduced 
to writing, and of which, to my knowledge, two 
copies exist, one in London, the other in an island 
Here is a fine chance for 
an opposition company: the one would have a 
magical, the other an historical basis. 


BERTHOLD SEEMANN. 
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WILLIAM JOHN HAMILTON. 


THE science of geology, and, above all, the Geo. 
logical Society of London, have sustained a logs in 
the premature decease of Mr. William Hamilton, 
for many years either its Secretary or President 
Mr. Hamilton became a member of the Geological 
Society in 1831, and in the following year wag 
elected one of its Honorary Secretaries, which 
office, or else that of Foreign Secretary, he con. 
tinued to occupy almost uninterruptedly till 1854 
when he was elected its President. Mr. Hamil. 
ton’s first contribution to geology dates back to 
1835, from observations made in the previous year, 
and relates to the proofs of recent elevation of the 
land, which he had observed on the coast of Fife. 
shire. About this time, Mr. Hamilton formed the 
plan of an extended foreign tour for the purpose of 
studying the phenomena of physical geography 
and geology; through him also he became ac. 
quainted with the late Mr. Hugh Strickland, 
which resulted in their becoming fellow travellers; 
the partnership was a judicious combination, and 
Mr. Hamilton constantly acknowledges the value 
of Mr. Strickland’s great knowledge in various 
branches of natural history. 

Mr. Hamilton’s travels commenced in the 
summer of 1835, accompanied by Mr. Strickland, 
Beginning with the extinct volcanic districts and 
old lacustrine areas of the Mont Dor and the 
Vivarais, as preparatory to visiting those of Asia 
Minor, they thence passed by the North of Italy, 
Trieste, Corfu, Patras, Corinth, Athens. They 
reached Smyrna by the end of October, having 
visited much that was of interest on their way. 
Mr. Strickland was called back to England in the 
early part of 1836, after which Mr. Hamilton 
continued his travels alone, but some papers, the 
results of their joint observations, were communi: 
cated to the Geological Society. 

The summer of 1836 was spent in the country 
to the south of the Black Sea, returning to Smyrna 
by November. He then accepted the offer of Mr. 
J. Brooke (now Rajah Brooke) of a cruise in the 
Royalist along the coasts of Ionia and Caria to 
Rhodes. This occupied till February, 1837, when, 
starting again from Smyrna, he visited for the 
second time the Katakecaumene, of which he gave 
an account, which was published in the Transac- 
tions of the Society, as also another memoir on the 
Eastern portion of Asia Minor. The objects of 
Mr. Hamilton’s travels were not, however, exclu- 
sively geological. The results were given in two 
volumes, as ‘ Researches in Asia Minor: Pontus 
and Armenia, their Antiquities and Geology,’ to 
which reference must be made before a just esti- 
mate can be formed as to Mr. Hamilton’s qualifica- 
tions as an enterprising and accomplished traveller. 
The objects proposed were successfully carried out, 
and, so far as he himself was concerned, the Eastern 
tour served to realize what as yet was undeveloped, 
gave him habits of observation, and of applying 
the varied education he had received, created a 
power of clear narration, and finally assigned to 
him a high position among modern English 
travellers. He possessed all the qualities which go 
to form a good traveller; he was unselfish, always 
adapting himself readily to circumstances, and a 
good companion; moreover, he was an accom- 
plished linguist; Spanish, French, Italian and 
German were as familiar to him as his own lan- 
guage. 

Mr. Hamilton was elected President of the Geo- 
logical Society for the second time in 1865. His 
later contributions to geology were on Tuscany, 
and the best account that has yet been given on 
the Eocene basin of Mainz was the result of his 
examination of it, and of the large collections of 
the fossils he formed there in 1852. For some 
years he had devoted much time and expense to 
recent conchology, under a sense of the dependence 
of the history of the Tertiary period of geologists 
on a knowledge of existing forms of shells, and 
their geographical distribution, with which objects 
in view he had already formed a very large collec- 
tion. It was in the hope that he might some day 
turn this knowledge to the service of geology that 
he joined in the excursions which several of his 
fellow members of the Geological Society made 
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into the districts of the Faluns of Touraine and | point to print things as yet unprinted, this seems 


the crag of Antwerp. 
Mr. William Hamilton was the eldest son of 
Mr. Hamilton, sometime British Minister at | 
Naples, and author of ‘ Augyptiaca’; was born in 
1905, educated first at the Charter House, and 
subsequently at the University of Gittingen. At 
the outset of his career he served in the foreign | 
Diplomatic Service at Madrid, Paris, and Florence. 
He was précis writer at the Foreign Office under | 
[ord Aberdeen, and resigned it on his election for | 


‘Yarmouth. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Madame de Boissy’s ‘ Recollections of Lord 
Byron’ are to be published by Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett during the autumn. These Memoirs by 
the Italian Contessa have always been expected,— 
and if the lady has told the truth about her famous 
English lover, her tale will be a very strange one. 

The next Congress of the Royal Archeological 
Institute will be held at Kingston-upon-Hull, com- 
mencing on ‘Tuesday, July 30. The Archbishop of 
York is the local President. 

Besides ‘ North Coast Poems,’ which we have 
already announced, Mr. Robert Buchanan has in 
the press a volume of prose, ‘David Gray, and 
other Personal Papers.’ 

Dr. Altschul, formerly tutor of the Viceroy of 
Egypt, wishes to make the following statement 
on the linguistic attainments of his illustrious 
scholar : — 

“9, Old Bond Street, July 18, 1867. 

“Tt is a great mistake to suppose that His High- 
ness Ismail Pasha does not understand any other 
language than Arabic and Persian, because he has 
spoken in his mother-tongue at the Mansion House 
and elsewhere. Among all the illustrious pupils 
whom I have had the honour of teaching, not one 
has been more gifted by nature with talents beyond 
common, and none of them had a more marked 
aptitude for languages than Prince Ismail Bey. As 
the Prince’s firs; European tutor, I beg leave to 
assure you that more than twenty years ago, 
during the lifetime of his gallant father, Ibrahim 
Pasha, such had been the assiduity of His High- 
ness in his studies that he was already able to 
express himself with ease in French, &c., and 
since that time he has greatly improved. Had the 
Viceroy been less modest, he might have addressed 
his audience very satisfactorily in a European 
language, without the assistance of His Excellency 
Nubar Pasha or any other equally able inter- 
preter. D. H. Aurscuut.” 

Mr. Skeat has been lately comparing, for the 
Early English Text Society, the MS. of Barbour’s 
‘Brus,’ in the library of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, with the text of Jamieson’s edition printed 
from the Edinburgh MS. It has been suggested 
that the same scribe, John de Ramsay, wrote both 
MSS.; but that isdoubtful. The John’s MS. isdated 
1487, the Edinburgh MS. 1489. Neither MS. pre- 
serves the language in the form in which the author 
wrote it. In both the words have been modernized and 
southernized: thus, into is used as well as intill ; 
and though in some passages the John’s MS. has 
more iztoes than the Edinburgh one, in others the 
Edinburgh has more than the John’s. An editor 
is thus driven back on the test of sense: which 
MS. makes the fewer blunders? which clears up 
more of the untranslatable passages of the other? 
and the answer is that the Johu’s MS. shows the 
better text, so far as the present partial examina- 

tion has gone. Mr. Skeat writes: “Thus, Jamie- 
son says, 

Quhen he cowyt certante, 

Of that at nane may certan be. 
No soul could understand this till they find in the 
other copy, 

Quhen he wend to wit certante, &c. 
Whence it is clear that the Edinburgh MS. omits 
the word wend (ween’d) and runs to wyt together, 
80 that Jamieson read it cowyt. Of course, there 
are instances of the reverse, i. e., where the Edin- 
burgh MS. has the right sense. But what I discover 
on comparison is that the blunders in the Edin- 
burgh MS. of this nature are so much more 





numerous, quite three to one. And since it is a 


to me almost decisive that the Early English Text 
Society should print the John’s MS.” It is hoped 
that the book will appear in the extra series of 
the Society in 1869, with the various readings of 
the Edinburgh MS. as foot-notes. The book was 
edited by Mr. Cosmo Innes, on the Camel system, 
as its opponents term it ; that is, projecting a text 
out of the editor’s internal consciousness, making 
the text symmetrical by altering the MSS. when- 
ever they do not suit the editor’s notions. Some 
persons want to treat Chaucer in this way. By 
intuition they know how he spelt and wrote, as 
they know how Barbour spelt and wrote, and would 
not hesitate to alter MSS. right and left. Luckily, 
Mr. Skeat is not a man of this class, and we shall 
get from: him what the MSS. say. 

Was the game of Buzz ever an English game ? 
Minshew, in his edition of Percivale’s Spanish 
Dictionary, has, ‘“‘Abején juégo, a kind of sport or 
play when they cry duzze, and so hit one another 
a boxe on the eare, except quickly he pull away his 
head.” Brand and Nares have nothing about it. 

The couple of elaborate mauve and gold and 
white and gold Bills of Fare that were put in the 
plates of the English officers at the Guildhall lun- 
cheon to the Belgians, made us wonder when the 
custom of having such articles began in England, 
and we have since hit on it—a little before 1577 A.D. 
Harrison, in his ‘ Description of England’ (when 
will the Early English Text Society give us their 
promised reprint of the book?), speaking of the 
accomplishments of the ancient ladies of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Court, says, “‘That as ech of them 
are cuning in something wherby they kéepe them- 
selues occupied in the court, so there is in maner 
none of them, but when they be at home, can 
helpe to supplie the ordinarie want of the kitchen 
with a number of delicat dishes of their owne 
deuising, wherein the Portingall is their chéefe 
counsellor, as some of them are most commonlie 
with the clearke of the kitchen, who vseth (by a 
tricke taken vp of late) to giue in a bréefe rehearsall 
of such and so manie dishes as are to come in as 
euerie course throughout the whole seruice in the 
dinner or supper while: which bill some doo call 
a memoriall, other a billet, but some a fillet, 
bicause such are commonlie hanged on the file, 
and kept by the ladie or gentlewoman vnto some 
other purpose.” 

The romance of ‘Eger and Grime,’ from the 
Percy Manuscript, has been issued in a separate 
edition of 100 copies quarto, in order to get it an 
independent entry in catalogues, and give it a 
separate existence. The other printed version is of 
later date, and is a recast of the earlier version, 
with additions. 

The following note on the Catalogue of Anti- 
quities and Works of Art exhibited at Ironmongers’ 
Hall, may be useful to some of our readers :— 

“7, Powis Place, Great Ormond Street, July 15. 

“‘ Acknowledging most gratefully the handsome 
terms in which you have been pleased to allude to 
this Catalogue, allow me to state, for the guidance 
of would-be subscribers, that Mr. W. H. Sass, to 
whom reference is made on the cover of Part I. 
only, has long ceased to be connected with the 
work, and that I am now the only person autho- 
rized to receive subscriptions, my name and address 
appearing on the covers of Parts II. and III. to 
that effect. It is my earnest hope, as the editor, 
assisted by two or three zealous friends in the com- 
pilation, that this Catalogue, when finished, shall 
not only be a faithful record of the magnificent 
collection which it describes, but may deserve to 
hold a good rank among archeological books. The 
next and concluding Part (IV.) will contain, with 
other matter, a description, with illustrations, of 
many fine specimens of the gold and silver plate 
belonging to the civic corporations, whose ‘ loving 
cups,’ tall tankards, mazer bowls, ‘salts,’ and 
quaint devices for the buffet, are examples of the 
good taste, as well as the hospitality, of former 
times. The marvellous collection of ‘rings’ ex- 
hibited will also be found in this Part. 

“GrorGE RussELL FRENCH.” 


It is becoming absolutely necessary to introduce 
a censorship of the press. Long ago the French 
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| Government made it a penal matter to print false 
| intelligence ; and unless our own daily contempo- 
| raries, English and foreign, look a little sharper 
| after their extracts, we shall see good reason for 

extending this provision of French police law into 
, England and Germany. Two literary jokes have 
| been puzzling the general reader during the past 
fortnight: one, invented by Figaro, a satirical 
| Paris journal, about the late Emperor Maximilian ; 
| the other, invented by our clever contemporary, 
Echoes from the Clubs, about Prince Gortschakoff. 
| Figaro gave an impossible account of the last days 
of Maximilian at Queretaro, which was instantly 
reprinted in our own daily papers,—in many as 
authentic. Echoes from the Clubs gave a burlesque 
imitation of Prince Gortschakoff’s despatches, tak- 
ing the Irish question for text. It was a clever 
parody of some of Lord Russell’s despatches about 
Poland, and the fun of the thing lay in showing 
how easily the argument, known in the streets as 
“You're another,” might be pressed against an 
English statesman. Well, the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
| generally a careful paper, copied the squib as an 
| authentic document; thence it passed to Vienna, 
Frankfort, Paris, and finally made its way to Lon- 
don, from the German! When the censorship is 
established, in lieu of a signature being attached 
to every article, we submit that the new regulation 
should require every writer to say whether he is 
in jest or earnest. 

We have heard that arrangements will be made 
|next year at Leeds to set apart in it a place 
for a collection of a very interesting character—a 
' collection of portraits of “‘ Yorkshire Worthies.” It 
was proposed about fifteen years ago to the York- 
shire Philosophical Society by Edward Hailstone, 
Esq., of Horton Hall, Bradford, that a similar 
collection should be formed; but circumstances 
did not permit of it. The Leeds Committee, find- 
ing their opportunities greater, have now requested 
that gentleman to superintend the formation and 
arrangement of such a gallery in one of the prin- 
cipal corridors of their new infirmary. We under- 
stand that Mr. Hailstone has consented to under- 
take this task, and also that he has been fortunate 
enough to associate with himself the Rev. James 
Beck, who is well known to our readers by his 
connexion with the National Portrait Exhibition 
and the South Kensington Loan Collections. 
Under such care we are sure that the Gallery of 
“Yorkshire Worthies” will not only be very 
attractive, but very valuable to historical students. 


Several eminent archeologists now in Paris are 
endeavouring to establish an International Arche- 
ological Society. The scheme is likely to be suc- 
cessful, and the proposed Regulations have been 
approved by the French Government. It is in- 
tended to hold Congresses in the principal Euro- 
pean capitals. 


Some Shakspearean works of interest were dis- 
| persed on Wednesday in the seventh day’s sale of 
| Mr. George Smith’s library. The following rare 
works of our early English dramatists were in- 
cluded :—Preston, T., Lamentable Tragedie, mixed 
full of pleasant mirth, containing the life of Cam- 
bises, King of Percia, 4to., black letter, 220. 
(Lilly),—Munday, A., The Death of Robert, Earle 
of Huntingdon, otherwise called Robin Hood of 
Merrie Sherwodde, with the lamentable tragedie 
of Chaste Matilda, his faire Maid Marian, &c., 
| 4to., black letter, 71. 5s. (Lilly),—The Joviall Crew, 
|or the Devill turn’d Ranter, being a character of 
| the roaring ranters of these times represented in a 
| Comedie, frontispiece, 4to., 6/. 10s. (Ditto),—A 
| Midsommer Night’s Dreame, First Edition, 1600, 
| 411. 10s. (Halliwell), —The excellent History of the 
| Merchant of Venice, &c., first edition, 1600, 312. 
(Halliwell), —The first part of the True and 
Honourable History of the Life of Sir John Old- 
castle, the good Lord Cobham, first edition, 1600, 
| 162. (Lilly),—The Chronicle History of Henry the 
| Fifth, with his battall fought at Agin Court in 
| France, together with Ancient Pistoll, 1608, 12 
guineas (Lilly),—another copy, 1608, 10 guineas 
| (Halliwell),—Shake-Speare, William, His True 
Chronicle History of the Life and Death of Kin 
| Lear, and his Three Daughters, &c., 1608, 310. 
| (Halliwell), Shakespeare, W., Most pleasant and 
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excellent conceited comedy of Sir John Falstaffe 
and the Merry Wives of Windsor, with the swag- 
gering vaine of ancient Pistoll and Corporal Nym, 
1619, 26/. (Pickering), — Shakespeare, W., 
Yorkshire Tragedie, not so New as Lamentable 
and True, 1619, 12 guineas (Halliwell),—Shake- 
speare, W., The most Excellent and Lamentable 
Tragedie of Romeo and Juliet, 1637, 151. 5s. 
(Pickering). It will thus be seen that the original 
quarto single plays of Shakspeare are gradually 
rising in value. Still (John, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells), Ryght Pithy, Pleasaunt and Merie 
Comedie, intytuled Gammer Gurton’s Nedle, 
played on stage, not longe ago, in Christes Colledge 
in Cambridge, black letter, extremely rare, 15 
guineas (Pickering). 


are applied; and the manufactures by which 
these applications are carried out, are given 
with sufficient fullness, 

A considerable drawback, however, from the 
utility of the work as one of instruction in the 
science, in common, unfortunately, with many 
otherwise valuable scientific works in the 
French language, consists in the application to 
the objects described or referred to, of the ordi- 
nary vernacular French name without the addi- 
tion of the proper scientific term, which would 
render them at once known to foreign readers. 
These names are often so merely popular in 
the country, that not the slightest idea of their 
identity is. conveyed by them to foreigners, 
however they may be generally acquainted 
with the language. The custom, almost univer- 
sal with French writers on natural history, of 
giving a French termination to Latin scientific 
names is bad enough; but this is of compara- 
tively little detriment to the foreign reader, 
and only excites a smile at the national vanity 
in which it appears to originate; but the omis- 
sion of those terms by which natural objects 
are known to the science of all countries, and 
the substitution of words which are known 
only in France, and partially even there, which 
are found in no dictionary and taught in no 
school, is a serious imperfection in many a 
French work of great merit, and especially in 
those which, as introductory and instructive, 
are thus rendered much less useful than they 
might be to foreign students. 

Of the manner in which the habits of some 
of the more curious species arc treated of, the 
following extract will form a fair and sufficient 
example :— 


Will Close on Saturday next, the 27th inst. 

ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The EXHIBITION is OPEN 
in the Day from Eight till Seven. Admission, One Shilling; Cata- 
logue, One Shilling. In the Evening from Half-past Seven till 
Half-past Ten. Admission, Sixpence ; Catalogue, Sixpence. — 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., See, 











Will Close on Saturday next, July the 27th. 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. —The | 
SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 5, Pall Mall East, 
OPEN from Nine till Seven.—Admittance, ls. a 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


Will Close on Saturday next. 

INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.—The 
THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at 
their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall (nearly opposite Marlborough House), 
daily, from Nine till dusk.— Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. | 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY, with | 
a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS and De- | 
ceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten to Six, 
and will CLOSE SATURDAY, August 10. — Admission, 1s.; 
Catalogue, 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


HER MAJESTY’S PICTURE, the MARRIAGE of H.R.H. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES, painted expressly for and by com- 

mand of Her Majesty, t P. Frith, R.A., is, by special 
ermission, NOW EXHIBITING at the F Art Gallery, 11, 
aymarket, daily, from Ten till Five.—Admission, ls. 





MR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
PICTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
Gallery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of 
John Phillip, R.A.—Millais, R.A.—Clarkson Stanfield, R.A. 
John Linnell—Peter Graham—Lesl A 
E. M. Ward, R.A.—Egg, R./ F; 
A.—Pickersgill, R.A.—Lee, R.A 
.—Erskine Nicol, A.R.A 
.— Frost, A.R.A.—H. O’N 






M. Guérin-Méneville has published a very inter- 
esting notice on the migrations of the larva of a 
-— | particular genus of Tipule, known by the name of 

| sciara, We are indebted to this learned naturalist 
for the following curious details, which introduce 
us to one of the most marvellous facts which the 
history of insects presents to us, The little larvae 
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Géroéme—H. V 
ings by Hunt, Cox, Birket Foster, Duncan, Topham, F. Walker, 
E. Warrea, &c.— Admission on presentation of address card. 
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Jonas Ramus speaks of the same phenome 

and relates another superstitious notion attached 
to it by the peasants of Norway, who, when the 
encounter one of these movable columns, thry 
down in front of it some part of their dregs a8 
their belt or their vest. If the Orme-drag, ag i 
term it, passes over the obstacle, it is considered, 
favourable sign; whilst, if they pass round it, the 
result is sinister. * * M. Guérin-Méneville believe, 
that these larve, which inhabit certain districts jy 
vast numbers, in some seasons devour all the nutri. 
tive matters within their reach. Having thus gy. 
hausted their feeding places, they are forced ty 
emigrate from them to seek at a: distance ney 
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pastures, or probably with the object of unde. needing 
going their metamorphosis. ana kep 

We have quoted at some length the history J taken, an 





| of these curious creatures, partly as a specimen 
of the manner in which such subjects are treated 
in this work, and because the facts themselves, 
astonishing as they are, are perhaps little known 
to most of our readers. 
We must add a few words on the illustra. 
; tions. Those figures of the insects themselyes 
| which are introduced into the text are, for the 
| most part, characteristic and fairly executed, 
although not, on the whole, equal to those in 
| the volume on Plants; but some of the full 
page engravings are simply ridiculous. The 
| man whistling, with his face turned upwards, 
and a cicada on the tip of his nose, which 
| cicada he is exciting to sing by the notes which 
, he is producing by his own lips, is too absurd 
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‘even to laugh at. At the same time, the fact p ° tose 
. eS ° . . measuren 
which it is intended to illustrate is very curious, iaings 
igs 


as demonstrating the power which this insect 
possesses of detecting the accuracy of a tone in 
| unison with its own song. 
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THE NEW MAP OF THE MOON. 
Tue Lunar Committee of the British Association 
, have just issued two sections of their map ona 

















of the sciara are without feet, scarcely five lines in 








in the two. On these sections, printed red, the 
MR. and MRS. GERMAN REED, Mr. JOHN PARRY, and . grag. i P ’ > 
Miss SUSAN GALTON in “A DREAM in V BNICE,” by ‘. W. length, and the third of a line in diameter. The plains, craters, mountains, valleys and other objects 
Robertson,—after which, ‘MERRY-MAKING,’ by Mr. John dy is co 3 irteen seements ; : 4 in : t. 
Dates, onveapRceiiie lencept Saturien) st Baht. Thastes | COCy 22 composed of thirteen segments, and the are laid down in outline, each known object being 
and Saturday at Three.—Royal G ullery of Illustration, 1 


4, Regent 


rd : ; | head is very small and black. In some years, distinguished by a reference number to the text 
Street. 4 ission, 18., 2s., 38. and 5s. 7 . » 2 . ‘ | ws : 2 . he 
Will CLOSE August 5th, for the BENEFIT of Mr. and Mrs. | during the month of July, there are met with, | which accompanies the two sections, and which 
German Reed, and Mr. John Parry. j in the 


vicinity of the forests of Norway and of 
| Hanover, immense trains of these larve, formed 
by the union of an innumerable host of little worms, 


treats, first, of the materials used in constructing 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC the map; secondly, the arrangement of objects ia 
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scale of 200 inches to the moon’s diameter, compre- in the C: 

_ hending two areas of 25 superficial degrees in each, portion « 
which are equal to 17,688 square miles English serutinize 
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i e 1 \ zones for facilitating observation ; thirdly, the kind sanrise a 
DE LBSPOSITION daly. of htee and Bieht, cxocot Weinee | agulomerated together by a glutinous matter. These | of observations to be made for perfecting the work; [I spots of 
FUL LEUTARD. the great Optical “urprise, called the EFFIGY | associations of larvae resemble some strange kind | fourthly, a descriptive catalogue of 203 known J present ; 
ped i and the Musical Entertainments of | of animal, having somewhat the form of a serpent. | objects; fifthly, the full-moon aspects; and sixthly, which th 
———________________. | I, is, in fact, a living cord, many feet in length, ' copious tables of the lines of disturbance on the nent ast 

SCIENCE 


| one or two inches in thickness, and formed by the | two areas. The portion of the moon embraced 
; union of little creatures, holding on to each other | by the sections extends 6° westwardly from the 


Te ‘ | in myriads, and moving together in one mass. * * first meridian, and 10° southwardly from the 
Les Insectes. Par Louis Figuier. (Hachette.) | yf, Guérin:Méneville has observed some of these | e 


WE have already had occasion to notice one of | columns as much as thirty metres in length. They 
M. Figuier’s illustrated series of educational | proceed at a snail’s pace, and in a determined | the text. 
works in natural science, ‘ Histoire des Plantes,’ | CoUrSe. If the column meets with an obstacle, as 
and our notice was on the whole a favourable | * Stone for instance, it passes over it, turns round 
one. There has since appeared what professed | 1, OF even separates into two portions, which unite | Ma ws " 
to be an English translation of it, which trans- | after having passed the obstacle. If a portion of | fixing positions. De La Rue’s photograph full 
formed a really useful and trustworthy book | he — yo on pe! Yaw Soremeen —anie " ; 3 sig : 
into a farrago of errors, the incorrectness of | ‘'°%,0Us 18 speedily re-united by the advance of | has furnished the means for identifying conspicuaus 
: 5 ap ppie: the hinder portion to the forward one. Finally, 
which has been sufficiently exposed. The sub-| if the posterior extremity of this animated ribbon | 
ject of the present notice consists mainly of a 


a : | be brought into contact with the anterior, a sort of |De La Rue and Rutherford under different states 
valuable compilation from the best entomo- | living circle is formed, which keeps on going round | 


logical writers, principally those of France and | and round, sometimes for a whole day, before it 
Germany ; and although having no pretensions | becomes broken and can resume its progress. On 
to a high scientific character, nor claim to | touching this serpent of agglutinated larvee, a sen- 
originality, is rendered really interesting by | 8*tion of cold is experienced. The phenomenon, 
the manner in which the different facts and | 8° curious, so astonishing, of the union of a pro- 
histories are wrought into the work, as well as | “ig!us number of apodous larve, progressing by a 
the care with which they have been selected. Saal ieee a from is pete 
The general interest is also much enhanced, as se ome rs ; San. te en cn Ve an oo ad i: 
was the case in the ‘ Histoire des Plantes, by rt Sean eee een : 

, that the inhabitants of Liberia consider it as a pre- | sections. 
the full and accurate accounts of what may be | cursor of a bad harvest, if they are found in the | 
termed the economics of the subject, and the | mountains; whilst a favourable presage is enter- | is not intended to be perfect or complete, but 
different uses to which the products of insects | tained if they descend to the plains. In 1715, merely a guide to observers in obtaining data for 
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crater oO 
jnator; the corresponding portion of Beer and material 
Miidler’s map is given in a plate accompanying real chai 
changes 
The outlines have been laid down in all cases visual ar 
| from measurement and alignments, Beer and The L 
| Midler’s points of the first order being used for No. III 
| aa i 3 vations 
; moon), October 4, 1865 (very near mean libration), between 
llth, 1§ 
| objects and allocating them in connexion with black p 
points of the first order. Photographs taken by Bucking 
(Secchi’ 
of libration and illumination have contributed very to Apri 
| materially to the determination of outline and the appears 
insertion of small objects not discernible under the Métévro 
high illumination of the full moon. Several of the May tk 
| smaller vbjects have been inserted from telescopic and Mz 
observation. The whole of the work has bee? Merz of 
executed independently of the labours of previous main fe 
selenographers, with the exception of points of the and oth 
| first order and a few special instances, and after whitish 
| engraving has been compared with Edermanns asthe c 
crater ¢ 
It is especially stated in the text that the map Messrs. 
of the 
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 —_——_—__ aa —= — 
constructing a complete map of the moon. For 
this purpose numerous observations are essential, 
gnd with a view to accomplish it the areas are 
jded into zones of two degrees of latitude in 


N° 2073, Jury 20, 67 


div! 


each, which are so allotted that every zone of one 


degree may be examined by two independent 
observers, the ground of each overlapping and 
dovetailing into that of the other; and it is recom- 
mended that each object specified in each zone of 
tio degrees be examined by the observers to whom 
the zones are allotted when they are near the 
morning and evening terminators, and also on the 
days succeeding and preceding the passage of the 
taminators over the areas—through a period cor- 
responding to, at least, three lunations—and a 
record kept of the appearances observed, measures 
taken, and other remarks appertaining to each 
object, such record to be transmitted in due course 
to the Lunar Committee of the British Association. 
The zones are now in process of allotment. The 
intention of this examination is to endeavour to fix 
by the aid of two independent observers the exact 
state of a designated lunar object at a given epoch ; 
for if from the observations in a given zone the 
characters and appearances of the object in that 
zone can be settled beyond dispute from the tes- 
timony of two witnesses, and authoritatively pub- 
lished by such a body as the Lunar Committee, 
it follows that the record so published can be 
referred to at any future time, and the question 
of fixity or change of any of those objects during 
the interval definitely settled. The observations 
referred to in the text are the identification of 
objects, and the correction of position or outline 
of those inserted and catalogued by the aid of 
measurement, It is also recommended that careful 
drawings of particular spots, or groups of objects, 
ineach zone be made and forwarded to the Com- 
nittee, together with notices of the earliest detec- 
tion of objects not inserted in the map or catalogue. 
An official copy of each section will be preserved 
amongst the records of the Committee, which will 
contain all corrections and additions that come to 
hand after they have been duly examined. 

There can be no question that all the objects 
in the Catalogue (which comprises a considerable 
portion of the text), after having been closely 
scrutinized by observers (twelve at least in the 
aggregate) with instruments of acknowledged 
power and large aperture, will be so recorded that 
it will be next to impossible to dispute the results 
at which the Committee may arrive. In the cata- 
logue of the 203 objects on the two areas “craters,” 
i.¢., pits, cavities, or more or less round depressions 
casting distinet interior and exterior shadows at 
sunrise and sunset, are carefully distinguished from 
spots of light more or less ill defined, such as the 
present appearance of Zinné, as to the nature of 
which there is now considerable dispute; some emi- 
nent astronomers, as Schmidt and Secchi, alleging 
that an ancient and deep crater of nearly six miles 
in diameter has been filled and a very much smaller 
crater opened on the surface of the injected 
material ; while others, as Respighi, deny that any 
real change has take place, affirming that apparent 
changes are only referable to variations of the 
visual and illuminating angles, &c. 

_The Lunar Committee have also issued “Circular 
No. III.,” which contains a résumé of the obser- 
vations of JZinné that have come to hand 
between December the 12th, 1866, and June the 
llth, 1867, so far as relates to the small hill, fine 
black point, or small crater, seen by Schmidt, 
Buckingham and Secchi. The largest estimation 
(Secchi’s) of the diameter of this crater, previous 
to April, 1867, is 0°33, or 2,852 English feet. It 
appears from Respighi’s communication (Bulletin 
Métévrologique de U Observatoire du Collége Romain, 
May the 3ist, 1867), that he observed in April 
and May, with the Equatorial of the Capitol by 
Merz of 4:5 inches (qy. French) aperture, all the 
main features that have been recorded by Schmidt 
and others, since 1866, October the 16th, viz., the 
whitish cloud-like spot of nearly the same extent 
the crater Sulpicius Gallus; the ring of a large 


crater of small depth, probably the ring seen by | 


Messrs. Knoll and Webb; the brighter point west 


of the centre of the large white spot, which he 
On the Palatine Hill excavations had been con- 


found —as the English observers—to be the western 


| border of the small crater, and the small crater 
| itself, to which he gives a diameter of 4"°0, or 
28,224 English feet. Whatever may be the truth 
in the midst of these conflicting opinions (there 
are no discrepancies in the evidence), it is certain 
that no lunar spot has received so much attention 
| from so many observers as Linné, and that its fea- 
| tures are so well determined (with the exception 
| of the diameter of one small crater 0"°33 in Feb- 
| ruary, 4"°0 in April and May, which, by the way, 
are not contradictory) for the early half of the year 
1867 as to furnish trustworthy evidence of its condi- 
tion at this epoch. It augurs well for the progress of 
selenography that so great an interest is at the 
present time being manifested in the investigation 
of the physical condition of the surface of our 
satellite, and it is to be hoped that observers will 
be increased, and that the most powerful instru- 
ments will be brought to bear systematically in 
scrutinizing these conditions. 








SOCIETIES. 

Royat Society or Lirerature.—July 10.— 
Sir P. Colquhoun, LL.D., in the chair.—Mr. G 
Dennis, the author of the well-known work on 
Etruria, and now Vice-Consul at Ben-Ghazi, read 
a paper ‘On Recent Excavations in the Greek 
Cemeteries of the Cyrenaica,’ in which he gave an 
interesting account of his researches along the 
north coast of Africa, by means of which, amid 
great difficulties, he has been able to recover many 
valuable relics of antiquity. As an old excavator 
in Italy and Sicily, Mr. Dennis had acquired 
much practical knowledge both of the sites most 
likely to yield interesting remains, and of the best 
method of working them when found. He had, 
however, in the Cyrenaica, this peculiar disadvan- 
tage, that the space over which he could work with 
any chance of success was extremely limited, all 
the best sites having been already exhausted by 
previous excavators. At length, after he had 
visited the remains of the principal cities of the 
Cyrenaica, he was rewarded for his labours by the 
discovery of some large and beautiful Panathenaic 
amphore, now deposited in the British Museum, 
close under the city walls of Teucheira (now 
Tocra). 


ArcnhxoLocicaL InstituTe.— July 5.—The 
Lord Talbot de Malahide in the chair.—His Lord- 
ship reported his inquiries at Paris in reference to 
the address voted by the Institute to the Emperor 
of the French, of which Earl Cowley had taken 
charge, and in answer to which a letter from,the 
Embassy was read.—Mr. E. Smirke gave an 
account of the discovery of a remarkable object of 
“treasure-trove’? found on the property of the 
Prince of Wales and Duke of Cornwall, then on 
the table by His Royal Highness’s permission. It is 
a golden cup,.with one handle, about five inches in 
height and three-and-a-half in diameter. It is of 
unusual shape and make, and probably of the early 
Roman period. It was found on the 10th of April, 
1837, on the waste land of the Duchy Manor of 
Rillaton, near the Cheesewring, in the north-east 
part of Cornwall. On this waste land there are 
four barrows, or tumuli, and some men collecting 
stones for building purposes came upon some large 
stones placed upright in one of these barrows, which 
appeared to have been opened before. These proved 
to be a vault or oblong cist, lying nearly north 
and south, and about ten feet below the surface. 
On opening the cist, an urn of reddish-brown 
ware was found, protected by a stone sixteen 
inches square. There were also remains of arms, 
but in a very fragile condition, and it was said that 
a few pieces of ivory or glass beads had also been 
found. The urn was broken by the workmen, and 
in it was the gold cup. An eminent goldsmith con- 
sidered that the cup (except the handle) was formed 
by being beaten out of a single thin plate of gold, 
without any soldering whatever. Its weight was 
2oz. 10 dwt. When found it was claimed by the 
officer of the Duchy as “treasure-trove,” and had 
been in the possession of the sovereign ever since, 
till his present Royal Highness acquired it as Duke 
of Cornwall.—Mr. J. H. Parker gave a ‘ Report 
of Recent Archzological Researches in Rome.’ 








tinued at the Palace of the Emperors by the Pope, 
and subterranean chambers had been discovered. 
These were intended for use during the hot weather, 
and are very richly decorated. They are of the 
first century of our era. On the Aventine, Signor 
Guidi had made some interesting discoveries in 
connexion with the Therme of Antoninus Caracalla. 
A house of importance of the time of Hadrian has 
been found, with the lares and altar remaining. 
Mr. Parker had been chiefly occupied with researches 
in connexion with the aqueducts and catacombs, 
and his present account was of the aqueducts. In 
recapitulating the main features of Roman topo- 
graphy, he dwelt upon the importance of such in- 
vestigations, and the propriety of aiding them by 
a “Roman” Exploration Fund. Many of the ori- 
ginal features of primitive Rome still exist with 
but slight alteration ; the foss-ways became the 
streets, and the wall of the time of the Empire was 
built on a bank of earth which then carried the 
aqueducts. This was probably the outer agger of the 
foss of the Kings. A double line of defence was usual, 
and the thirty-seven gates mentioned by Pliny 
might be so accounted for. The agger had pro- 
bably a spina in the centre, ¢.e. a stone wall to 
support the earth. The text of Frontinus is the 
best, if not the only, guide to the existing remains 
of the aqueducts. He was the chief of the A quarii, 
and his work is addressed to the Emperor. A phrase 
in Frontinus had much puzzled commentators. 
‘“‘Spem veterem” had been translated the temple 
of ‘‘Spes,” which had been looked for in vain. It 
was suggested to be the contracted form of 
“ specus,” a tunnel, and with that version all was 
clear. Frontinus says that for 441 years after the 
foundation of the city the inhabitants were content 
with the waters of the Tiber, the rain-water, and 
that from wells. A fine example of one of the 
reservoirs for storing the rain-water still exists at 
the north end of the Palatine Hill. There are 
openings in the vault above for letting down a 
small bucket to draw up the water, a contrivance 
only to be found at Alba Longa. The springs were 
held sacred on account of their medicinal qualities, 
and these qualities had enabled Mr. Parker to 
identify them. The course of these springs was 
often very remarkable, that of Juturna especially. 
The earliest aqueduct was made by Appius Clau- 
dius Crassus, the censor, who made the Via Appia. 
It was entirely underground, except at the Porta 
Capena, and it brought water from the Lucullan 
fields to the Salaria, or salt wharf, at the Porta 
Trigennia, a distance of between seven and eight 
miles. To this was added the Augustan branch, 
which is now very difficult to trace. Mr. Parker 
then described the aqueducts made at later dates, as 
the wants of the city required a greater supply 
of water, and the great engineering works which 
were often necessary to carry them over the 
inequalities of the ground, and especially where 
they were taken across or at right angles to each 
other. The contrivances for ventilation, the “ cas- 
telle,” the “pixine,” the great reservoirs in the 
Campagna, were described, and the whole subject 
illustrated by many finely-executed sketches on a 
large scale, and a profusion of photographs of the 
details, &c. Considerable discussion ensued upon 
several parts of Mr. Parker’s lecture, and the 
representations given in the drawings.—Mr. J. 
Fergusson exhibited some photographs of the cir- 
cular inclosure of a Buddhist temple, situated at 
Am ra vati, on the banks of the Kistnah, in the 
Madras Presidency. They were taken from marbles 
sent to this country some years ago by Sir Walter 
Elliott. The chief features of the Tope are two 
concentric inclosures of 195 and 165 feet in 
diameter. The outer inclosure consisted of mono- 
lithic pillars nine feet high, with top and bottom 
rails; the whole richly sculptured with scenes from 
the life of Buddha, or local history. Mr. Fergusson 
drew attention to this sculpture as being of a 
higher class than anything hitherto found in India, 
and as showing the influence of Greek or Bactrian 
Art upon that of the Hindis at the commencement 
of the fourth century of our era.—The other objects 
exhibited were—By Mr. J. Yates, drawings and 
| engravings of ecclesiastical remains in Yorkshire. 
|—By the Rev. R. B. Oliver, sketch of mural 
painting lately found in Whitwell Church, Isle of 
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Wight.—By Mr. J. Carter, axe, or implement of | divisions, in the obscurest of which it is not 
red-deer horn ; golden ornament of scarabeus form, | derogatory to the highest intelligence to employ 


cloisonné enamel, probably Saxon; bronze pen-| jtself. Sir 
annular fibula ; portions of a situla, found in the] , 


fens of Cambridgeshire.— By Major-General Moore, 
a golden ornament, found in a bog at Mullingar ; 


James Simpson has chosen for his 
pecial investigation a class of markings on 
early stone monuments hitherto little noticed, 


2 : and not previously brought together om- 
one of those singular objects, suggested to be | P ° 5 5 ore 


a brooch or armlet, the ends curved inwards and 
of a trumpet form, of which several examples are 
in the Royal Irish Academy and British Museums: 
the one now shown was in fine condition.—By 
Mr. Pouting, Saxon remains found near Worcester ; 
these consisted of numerous beads, two fine glass 
spindles, several fibule, a sword-blade, and several 
spear-heads, much corroded ; they had been found 
at Upton Snodsbury, where the Worcester Field 
Club had been investigating the contents of a 
gravel-pit, in which some interesting remains of 
animals had been found ; they appear to have been 
buried in a trench, in an ancient river-gravel, but 
they had been dispersed for a time by workmen.— 
By Mr. J. Henderson, a pair of oriental pistols, 
encased in silver filagree, gilt, of very elaborate 
workmanship; a Lahore knife, with rock crystal 
handle, damascened, with designs of storks and 
flowers ; Indian dagger, in green velvet sheath, 
damascened ; and another dagger, with blade 
damascened in gold; a rare specimen of a Kuttah 
dagger, the blade partially ribbed with raised 
cross-bars.—By the Rev. J. Kennaway, specimen 
of leaden token (?), of which nearly 400 had lately 
been found in an ancient church-chest at Bloxham, 
Oxfordshire ; they are about an inch long by three- 
quarters wide, and on them is stamped, rather 
irregularly, a star on a heart ; their use is unknown. 


—By Mr. B. R. Green, sketches of architectural | 
remains, &c., in England and Scotland.—By Mr. 


Cockran, a bronze medallion of an Imperial head, 
found on the property of Mr. W. Fairholme, near 
Melrose. Its being a Roman antique was doubted, 


and it was considered to be probably a cinque-cento | 


cast of a fine gem. 








FINE ARTS 
—_— 

Archaic Sculpturings of Cups, Circles, &c. wpon 
Stones and Rocks in England, Scotland, and 
other Countries. By Sir J. Y. Simpson, Bart., 
M.D., D.C.L., &c. (Edinburgh, Edmondston 
& Douglas.) 

Sir James Simpson is, as every one knows, an 
eminent physician, which is as much as to say 
that he is a man of eminent powers of observa- 
tion and induction, joined to a high degree of 
caution. When a man possessed of such facul- 
ties employs his leisure in antiquarian pursuits, 
the study of scientific archzeology is sure to be 
advanced. But real advances in all kinds of 
scientific investigation comprise not only the 
leap that lands the inquirer on final conclu- 
sions, but the often more difficult process, 
reculer pour mieux sauter; and, whatever are 
to be the conclusions on those great questions 
of anthropology to which the study of antiquity 
affords its aid, there can be no doubt that they 
will be the work of those who collect and 
marshal the facts, no less than of those who | 
draw the ultimate inferences. 

Of course, no one supposes that a man of 
learning and comprehensive intelligence goes 
about collecting the bits of bone and flint 
found in the rude sepulchres of barbarian men, 
or noting the punctures and scratchings on 
rude stone monuments, for no other purpose | 
than the indulgence of a zeal for collecting | 
facts, as a child does postage-stamps. The | 
questions of man’s age on the earth, of the! 
appearance and disappearance of successive 


families of mankind, of the growth and pro-| 
gress of human society, and, possibly, of its 
future development, are all involved in these | 
inquiries. The philosophic antiquary is as much 
a servant of Science as the geologist, the philo- | 
logist, or the historian. And his own field is | 
wide enough to have departments and sub- 


| and Scotland. 


pared in any methodized arrangement. Seen 
|on one or two monuments, these markings 
|might be ascribed to caprice, or, in some in- 
| stances, to natural causes. It is only when 
| the research of such an inquirer as Sir James 
| Simpson shows them to us on a vast number 
of the rudest works of antiquity in Scotland, 
| in the north of England, in the south of Ireland 
}and the north of France, that we perceive the 
| presence ofa uniform design, and the possibility 
of determining the age of some, and making 
a reasonable approximation to that of others. 
The cup-markings, for example, which abound 
on stones of what is popularly called the 
| Druidic class in these islands, are found on 
|the under-surface of the covering-stone of the 
| chamber of Mont St.-Michel, the great central 
'monument of Carnac in Brittany. Six disc- 
| like indentations, arranged somewhat on the 
| plan of the Polar constellation, carefully in- 
|cised on the smooth granite ceiling, are the 
| only tool-marks yet discovered on the whole of 
this vast structure. Is it, and are the neigh- 
bouring stone avenues and chambered tumuli 
the work of emigrants from Britain, driven out 
after the retirement of the Romans, or do they 
belong to a period which was archaic in the 
days of Cesar? To whichever of these epochs 
we should refer Carnac, to the same we should 
refer Stonehenge and Avebury; and conclude 
either that the Breton of Czesar was still too 
infantine to produce a work of any grandeur, 
or that these islands have, at a period even 
then of remote antiquity, been occupied by 
| a population of pre-Celtic stone-builders, whose 
traces remain, after their race has disappeared, 
over the whole west of Europe. But why the 
necessity for conceiving so vast an antiquity 
for the authors of these works, supposing them 
not to be of the post-Roman epoch? For this 
reason, which seems a sufficient one, North 
Italy was colonized from those parts of Gaul 
in which these megalithic works exist in great- 
est number; and North Italy has no like monu- 
ments; whence we may not unreasonably infer 
that the custom of erecting such monuments 
either came into northern Gaul afterwards or 
had become obsolete previously, and, if the 
latter, that it had probably ceased by the 
extirpation of some earlier race, inasmuch as 
the monumental customs of a people are those 
which survive the longest, and rarely disappear 
while the race itself survives. The inclination 
of Sir James Simpson’s mind seems towards 
this latter view; but he perils no conclusions 
beyond the displacement of certain errors into 
which less cautious speculators have fallen. 
Next to these cup-markings, his attention has 


| been chiefly directed to another set of signs, 


consisting of circular marks, from a single ring 
to a series of concentric rings, having one radial 


| line issuing from the centre somewhat after 
| the manner of a tongue attached to a circular 
| brooch. This type of sign or symbol is of very 
| frequent occurrence, both on standing stones 


and rocks in situ, especially in Northumberland 
It does not appear to be found 
in Wales, Cornwall or France, and the only 
examples discovered in Ireland are from the 
county of Kerry. Concentric circles in every 
variety abound in other Irish localities; but 
the “radial groove” is wanting. A connexion 
between Kerry and North Britain, if not of 
comparatively modern, must be of very ancient, 
date. During the eighth and ninth centuries 
the Danes of Northumberland were frequent 








— 
visitors in all parts of Munster, and may have 
left their marks in Kerry, but whether in thege 
radiated groups of circles is another matter. 
The symbol, whatever be its import, is found 
in one instance, the “Aspatria” stone jp 
Cumberland, in connexion with an object of 
iron, bringing down its use to a period subse. 
quent to the days of bronze and stone. [t 
occurs on many megalithic works in the north 
of England, on which, until lately, the exist. 
ence of sculpture of any kind was not sus 
pected. One of the most striking of these is the 
great pillar-stone called “Long Meg,” one of 
the constituents of the great stone circle at 
Salkeld, in Cumberland. “By far the most 
magnificent megalithic circle in the north of 
England is that of Salkeld, formed of sixty- 
seven stones, some of them of very great size, 
Standing a few yards outside of the circle is a 
huge, square-shaped monolith, formerly about 
eighteen feet in height, and known under the 
quaint name of ‘Long Meg.’ This monolith is 
—unlike the stones composing the circle— 
formed of sandstone. Three of its four sides 
are utterly destroyed by weathering. The 
fourth, or east side, is much more entire. Upon 
it Sir Gardner Wilkinson discovered a concen- 
tric circle of four rings, placed around a cupped 
centre. Lately I had an opportunity of examin- 
ing the stone, and found, not one, but several 
series of concentric circles carved upon it, 
three or four of them low down on the stone, 
and much faded. The most entire—that dis- 
covered by Sir Gardner Wilkinson — consists 
of four concentric circles, and is about ten 
inches in diameter: a straight radial groove or 
gutter runs from its third circle outwards, &e.” 
A litho-photographic plate of “Long Meg” 
shows the venerable indentations, and leaves 
no doubt that the whole surface of the stone 
was originally decorated in the same way. The 
long stone at Tara, in ireland, looked on in 
the twelfth century as the veritable Lia Fail, 
appears also to have been ornamented with 
carvings in the barbaric taste of some early 
epoch ; not, indeed, with circles having radial 
grooves, but with cups and lines of a character 
somewhat similar. The Lia Fail is certainly 
too old for Danish association; though it 
might also be said to be too late for such 
archaic times as the pre-Celtic. One of the 
first exploits of the Danes on their appearance 
on the Irish coast in the ninth century was to 
break open and plunder the sepulchral mounds 
of New Grange and Dowth, not far from Tara, 
the chambers of which are covered with rude 
decorative or symbolic carvings of the same 
type. Ofa similar, though more barbaric cha- 
racter, are the carvings on the chambers of the 
cairns on Slieve na Caillighe, in the same dis- 
trict, where there are upwards of twenty pyra- 
mids, each with its cruciform central crypt and 
rude stone sarcophagi, covered with the wildest 
and most Indian-looking or Polynesian-looking 
devices. Nothing lends countenance more 
strikingly to the idea of there having formerly 
existed a pre-Celtic population in the West of 
Europe, whose debris are now scattered over 
the islands of the Pacific and continent of 
Indian America, than the sight of these deco- 
rative carvings of an unknown antiquity recall- 
ing on the one hand the style of ornament of 
the New Zealander, and on the other the 
bizarre sculpturings of the rock of Assonet. 
But if the Assonet rock be, as the Scandinavian 
antiquaries would have it, a record of the 
Norse discoverers of America in the twelfth cen- 
tury, our pre-Celtic ideas would be seriously 
disturbed, and we should be content to take 
up with the grotesques of New Grange and 
Gavrinis as the tattooings on stone of the races 
who within the historic period executed pat- 
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terns probably of the same style and character 
on their persons. The absence, however, of any 
written evidence tending to show that such 
structures were erected within the historic 
period, is a strong argument against the modern 
theory. It is not conceivable that if such works 
had been constructed after the introduction of 
letters, we should have had no allusion to them 
in the written remains of the sixth century 
and after times which have come down to us. 
There is not in the whole body of British 





the further question lies behind, Are these tribes 
the local representatives of the original family, 
or was the original nidus elsewhere, and even 
in Europe? No one can answer for the audacity 
of the questions which modern investigation is 
prepared to put. Certainly, the remains of man 
are found, under circumstances arguing a vast 
antiquity, on the shores of Europe where these 
monuments most abound; and wherever his 
remains are found in connexion with these 
monuments, they appear to belong to man in 


and Irish written story, if we except, perhaps, | his rudest state—capable, indeed, of piling up 
the story of Ambrosius and Stonehenge, a| masses of stone of enormous dimensions, but 
distinct allusion to the erection of a crom- | ignorant of the use of metals, and provided 
jech, or of a stone circle, or to cremation, | only with the meanest implements of stone and 
or urn-burial, but constant allusion, on the} bone. Even in their cave-dwellings, however, 
other hand, to the digging of graves and the | the imitative art was developed. On their flakes 
covering of them with flagstones. We must | of bone, with a point probably of flint, they 
not, however, presume too much on this nega- | delineated the forms of animals. If we are to 
tive evidence. Sir James Simpson points out | accept these remains as genuine, they take us 
that as late as A.D. 785, Charlemagne had to | back to the time of the elephant and even of 
issue a special order to his Christianized Saxon | the Saurians. The conventionalized figure of 
subjects that they should cease from interring | the elephant is a familiar object on the sculp- 
their dead in the tumuli of the pagans, instead | tured stones of Scotland, and one example has 
of burying them in the churchyard, and that in | been found in a state indicating—or perhaps 
the same capitulary he made the burning of the | it would be more correct to say, arguing—a 
dead a capital crime. Thus, turn to what branch high antiquity. The rest of these characteristic 
of the subject we will, considerations present | figures, however, are got in connexion with 
themselves of more or less cogency, leading the | symbols too plainly Christian and mystic to be 
mind to inferences the most opposite. There | of an age much, if at all, earlier than the time 
are people now living who inhabit Picts’ houses | of the Crusades. 

in the remote islands of Scotland, and tribes) One considerable section of Sir James Simp- 
now in existence in Northern India, who at! son’s work is devoted to a new class of sculp- 
the present day build cromlech-tombs and | tures of this character, lately discovered on the 
raise menhirs like Long Meg to their chiefs. | walls of caves occupied by early Scottish an- 
This last fact is one of the most remarkable | chorites and ecclesiastics. Here the character- 
which we learn from this volume of Sir James | istic objects traversed by the triple sceptre, the 
Simpson’s. “In his interesting ‘ Himalayan | elephant and various other christian emblems, 
Journal’ (vol. II, p. 276), Dr. Hooker states | are found, seemingly sculptured by the same | 
that he found the Khasias, a wildish hill-tribe} hands on the smooth rock-surfaces. Of the 


on the mountain confines of Upper India, still | christian character of these, no reasonable doubt 


can be entertained; but there are associated 


erecting megalithic structures. He remarks | 
that among the Khasias, ‘funeral ceremonies are 
the only ones of any importance, and they | 
are often conducted with barbaric pomp and | 
expense ; and rude stones, of gigantic propor- 
tions, are erected as monuments, singly or in 
rows, or supporting one another, like those of 
Stonehenge, which they rival in dimensions 
and appearance.’ ” 

In reply to personal inquiries by Sir James 
Simpson, Dr. Hooker informed him— 

“Tn answer to your query, Do you remember 
any recent erections, any arrangement the same 
as the cromlechs—viz., two, four, or six upright 
stones supporting a large mass ?—this is the common 
erection now in vogue, such as are put up annually 
during the cold season. The whole country for 
many square miles was dotted with them, and they 
are annually put up. Some I saw were quite fresh, 
and others half-finished; and had I been there 
during the dry season, I was told I could have 
seen the operation. <A chief or big man wants to 
put up such a cromlech, to commemorate an event 
or for any other purpose; he summons all the 
country-side, and feeds them for the time. They 
pass half the time in revelry, the other half in pull- 
ing, hauling, pushing and prizing; it is all done 
by brute strength and stupidity. They have neither 
science nor craft, nor any implements of art 
but the lever. I was told that the ashes of the 
burnt dead were often deposited under them; but 
could not make out that this was a general custom. 
The whole country is studded with stone erections, 
usually a cromlech, with a row of tall stones 
behind it.” 

This testimony of Dr. Hooker, combined with 
that of Colonel Taylor and of Colonel Forbes 
Leslie, will leave no doubt on reasonable minds 
that megalith-building is not yet extinct in 
one of its original seats; but the question will 
remain, Are these tribes the representatives of 
the forefathers of the Celt, or of the forefathers 








of a race who preceded the Celt? And possibly 


with them some objects which, if they are to | 
be referred to the same authors, would tend to 
bring down the antiquity even of the sculptural 
chamber of Gavrinis to a period which would 
have satisfied the author of ‘Cyclops Chris- 
tianus’ himself. These are hollowed trous, or 
holes, undercut in the wall, so as to pass behind 
a portion of the surface left untouched in front, 
precisely similar in design to the excavation in 
one of the side blocks of the chamber at 
Gavrinis; the only difference being that in the 
latter the passage has been so hollowed out as 
to leave two bars of stone in front, whereas the | 
trous of the weems of Fife are formed with one 

only. Sir James Simpson, however, seems to 
consider the majority of the objects sculptured 
in these caves as not of Christian origin; and 








it may be possible, though it seems to us un- 
likely, that some belong to one period and some | 
to another, but we confess we shall be surprised 
if the emblems usually found on what are dis- | 
tinctively known as the Sculptured Stones of | 
Scotland, and most of which are repeated on | 
the walls of these caves in a rude way, be not | 
ultimately recognized as altogether Christian. | 
Sir James Simpson is not a man to be misled | 
into taking a St. Christopher for the god Anubis, | 
or one of the symbolic emblems of the Evan- | 
gelists for Osiris; but Scottish antiquaries | 
generally are unwilling to admit that religious 
mysticism has played pranks so fantastic within 
the bosom of their church as some of these 
sculptures would seem to indicate. 

There is a great mass of general archeological 
learning in Sir James Simpson’s notes: not the 
repetition of old texts re-arranged, but new 
matter drawn from a diligent study of the 
sources. He is strong in German and Scandi- 
navian readings, and, in our judgment, has the 











advantage in his difference with Nilsson, on 


the meaning of the sculptured ceremonial 
on the cave at Kyvick. If the drawings of 
these sculptures are to be relied on, they 
present us with a sacrificial scene of the iron 
or bronze period. A warrior, in his double- 
horsed chariot, is preceded by prisoners who 
appear to have their hands tied behind their 
backs, and to be guarded by a person holding 
a raised sword. Next comes a row, according 
to Nilsson, of men dressed in flowing priestly 
costume, and who walk in procession; then 
come musicians playing on large curved 
trumpets, preceded by a figure which seems 
to be dancing, and, beyond him, two men play 
on a species of double suspended drum or 
cymbals. Below, the priest-like figures are 
seen ranged at either side of an object which 
may be an altar, and below them men with 
uplifted hands stand ready to execute several 
victims, whose arms appear to be bound, and 
who stand in front of certain circular objects— 
altogether one of the most singular and vivid 
pictures handed down to us by Scandinavian 
antiquity. Nilsson takes it to be Pheenician, 
and the ceremonial to be in honour of Baal. 
Sir James Simpson regards it as more probably 
a sacrifice of prisoners by those savage Cimbrian 
womendescribed by Strabo: “These priestesses, 
greyheaded women in white linen dresses, 
unshod, and bearing drawn swords, went to meet 
the captives, and having crowned them, led 
them to a brazen vessel containing about 
twenty amphore, and placed on a raised 
platform, which one of the priestesses having 
ascended, and holding the prisoner above the 
vessel, cut his throat;’ and adds that “in 
1845, Lisch found inclosed in a mound at 
Peccatel, in Mecklenburg, a round cauldron, 
three feet in diameter and two in depth, placed 
between what he conceives to be a large altar, 
on which the victim was placed, and a station 
which he supposes to have been the position 
of the sacrificing priest or priestess in such 
Cimbric rites. The edge of the cauldron pro- 
jected about a foot above the level of the altar. 
The skeleton of an unburnt human body lay in 
a trough or coffin, in the neighbourhood of 
the cauldron. Both the coffin and the so-called 
altars and sacrificing station were made of 
sand mixed and hardened up with clay.” 
Baal, however, had his votaries in Scandinavia 
as well as in Britain. The Beltane fires—Bal- 
dersbad—may be seen lighted up on Mid- 
summer's Eve as far north as the Arctic circle. 
Leopold von Buch has seen them at the island 
of Hindon, in the far north of Norway :— 

“Mrs. Abbott, of Copenhagen, tells me that on 
both the Danish and Swedish coasts of the Baltic 
the Baal-fires may be still seen on the evening of 
the 23rd of June, lit up in a long line at the distance 
of about one mile from each other. Tetlan and 
Temme (Preussische Sag., p. 277) say, that in 
Prussia and Lithuania, on St. John’s Eve, fires are 
seen as far as the eye can reach. Grimm remarks 
that, in the celebration of their fire festivals, the 
northern parts of Germany have adopted Easter 
Day or May Day, while the more southern parts, 
as the shores of the Rhine and Austria, with the 
kingdoms lying between them, hold the 23rd of 
June as their fire festival; and, again, some parts, 
like Denmark and Kiirnten, keep both days.” 

The fact that this characteristic festival of 
the insular Celts should be perpetuated in 
Germany and Scandinavia rather than in Gaul, 
would go to show that it originated with some 
population earlier than either Celts or Teutons ; 
and the common features of the stone monu- 
ments of North Europe and of the British 
Islands would point in the same direction. To 
these conclusions Sir James Simpson leans :— 

“Much evidence has been gradually accumu- 
lating of late years to prove that there had existed 
some pre-Celtic races in Britain. Without venturing 
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in the least to point out all, let me simply note two 
or three. A race of megalith builders,—if we may 
so call them—who have not left in their sepulchres, 
and therefore, we infer, 
earlier era at least, any metal tools or weapons, 
seem to have either preceded the Celts, or to have 
formed our first Celtic or Aryan wave. From their 
remains, as left in their tombs and elsewhere, we 
know that they employed weapons and tools of 
horn, wood, and polished stones, manufactured 
rude hand-made pottery, had ornaments of jet, 
bone, &c., partially reared and used cereals, as 
indicated by their stone mullers and querns; and 
possessed the dog, ox, sheep, and other domestic 
quadrupeds. Long anterior to these megalith 
builders there certainly existed in our islaud a tribe 
of inhabitants that dwelt, in part at least, in natu- 
ral or artificial caves, where their bones and their 
contemporaneous relics have been found; who pos- 
sessed implements and weapons of stone and flint, 
but rough aud not polished like those of the 
meyalith builders; who seemingly possessed no 
pottery; who, if we may judge from the want 
of rubbers and querns to grind corn food, had 
little or no knowledge of agriculture, and who 
lived in those far distant times when the colossal 
fossil elephant or mammoth, the woully-haired 
rhinoceros, the gigantic cave bear, the great 
hyzena, &c., were inhabitants along with him of the 
soil of Britain; when the British lion was a veritable 
reality and not an heraldic myth; and when possi- 
bly England was still united to the Continent, and 
the Thames was only a tributary of the Rhine. . 
To which of these races of men, or to what others 
should we refer the first sculpturings of the cup 
and ring cuttings which we have been considering 
in the present essay? The question is one which 
in the present state of archeological knowledge 
cannot be positively answered.... But we have 
some data which, perhaps, entitle us to suggest 
a possible approximate opinion.... They have 
now been found in sufficient abundance upon the 
stones of the chambered catacombs, cromlechs, 
and megalithic circles of this country, of the 
Channel Islands, and of Brittany. We have seen 
that the relics found in some of the chambered 
catacombs where these rude lapidary sculptures 
are carved belong entirely to the Stone period, and 
consequently we infer that the age of the earliest 
of these sculpturings—as found in this connexion— 
was the Stone Era. But further, if any of them 
were thus carved in the Stone age, they were 
carved—according to the chronological opinions of 
most archeologists—anteriorly to the advent of the 
Celt to our shores.” 

Such is the present state of this acute 
writer’s mind, after a prodigious amount of 
labour and research, bestowed on one small 
department of antiquarian inquiry. No notice 
confined within our limits can be supposed to 
indicate to any considerable extent the sources 
of information which he has opened, or the 
immense amount of material extracted by his 
industry. Whatever may be thought of the cup 
and ring cuttings, no one will deny to the work 
itself the character of a very valuable repertory 
of solid, and to a large extent new, archeolo- 
gical learning, bearing directly on the great 
problems of that wider science of anthropology 
which seems destined to become the engrossing 
study of minds satiated with the ordinary 
pabulum of history. Such a work without 
illustration would be comparatively valueless ; 
but the author has left nothing to be desired 
in this respect. Next to Mr. Stuart’s ‘ Sculp- 
tured Stones of Scotland,’ this book of Sir 


James Simpson’s is probably the best illustrated | 


of all the archeological works of the Scottish 
press. The process generally employed has 
been that of lithography from the phototype, 
and nothing can be more satisfactory than the 
result. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 
WE are glad to learn that the Arundel Society 
has instructed its draughtsman in Italy, Signor 


did not possess, in their | 








Mariannecci, to make future copies of ancient 
pictures in a more faithful manner than before, so 
as to indicate the actual state of the originals. For 
many years we have urged this and the equally 
important step of so directing the ckromo-litho- 


graphic reproducer not to insert his own work and | 


ideas for those of the old masters. It is of very 
little use giving instructions of this nature to 
the draughtsman, unless the lithographer is put 
under similar control. So far as concerns fidelity 
of reproduction, many of the Arundel Society’s 
so-called copies of great pictures are not worth the 
paper they are printed on. We believe the Society 
will be indebted to Mr. G. E. Street, the recently 
received member of the council, for these and other 
reforms. They are desirable not only because Mr. 
Street’s knowledge is great and his taste artistic in 
the best sense of that term, but on account of his 
energy. There had been before now elections of 
artistically competent and learned men to this 
council ; but finding the “ lay element” associated 
with them appreciated too highly the “restored ” 
copies of old works, they abandoned efforts at 
reform and higher aims. 
ledge obtain more respect, and his energy be better 
rewarded ! 

Messrs, Clayton & Bell have recently placed a 
stained-glass east window in St. Martin’s-in-the- 


Fields church, which, being in admirable keeping | 


with the architecture about it, deserves more than 
passing notice. The subject is the Appearance of 
Christ to his Apostles, the treatment that of the 
best time of the Renaissance as regards composition 
and drawing, ingrafted on Gothic principles of 
colouring, which principles are so well employed 
that the splendour and richly-jewelled look of 
ancient colouring are well preserved, without an 


attempt to render perspective, the latter being the | 


very common error of modern designers of glass in 


the manner of the Renaissance, as in St. Paul’s, | 


where the east window, with great ill-fortune, aims 
to give length to the choir of the cathedral by pic- 


but sadly inartistic trick. The window of St. 
Martin’s comprises three round-headed lights, the 
centre of which is the largest, and contains in its 
upper portion a life-sized figure of Christ; below, 


and in the side lights, appear the Apostles, in | 


varied attitudes of ecstasy. It is to the dresses of 


the latter that the colouring of the picture has | 
been imparted ; the tints are most powerful, con- | 
sisting of a greyish silvery but warm-toned back- | 


ground, of rich ruby, green of various tints, and 
blue; these make up the mass of the tinting. 
splendour of this window leads one to wish that 


the whole interior of the church were brought in | 
keeping with it and richly coloured; for this its | 


architectural forms are well fitted. At present a 


dingy drab ground, with gilt mouldings upon it, | 


does not suffice. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
Roya ITat1an Opera.—WM. Gounod’s ‘ Romeo.’ 
—In Nos. 2064 and 2065 of the Atheneum some 
account of M. Gounod’s last opera was attempted, 


after perusal of the score. Having made acquaint- | 


ance with ‘ Romeo’ on our stage, we can confirm 
every impression formerly expressed as regards such 
portions of the musical tragedy as were represented. 
But, as preface, a few words of more than common 
importance have to be said concerning the repre- 
sentation of ‘ Romeo,’ with Italian text, in London. 
The length of the opera, as it stands in print, is what 


no audience of ours will endure; least of all when the | 


story is so sad a one. A five hours’ musical tragedy 
is endured and endurable nowhere save in Paris; 
and even there with reservations. It is grievous to 


think of the labour wasted, of the beautiful thoughts | 


and ingenious details flung aside into the lumber- 


room of oblivion; such fate being the inevitable | 
consequence of over-eager ambition and disregard | 


of the capacity of the public to receive beyond 
certain limits. Some of the most characteristic 
music in ‘ Les Huguenots’—that belonging to the 
first act, in the Hdiel de Nevers, most gaillard 
and graceful—has thus, out of necessity, been sacri- 


ficed. To what end comes all this strain, all this | 


May Mr. Street's know- | 


| music gains essentially by being produced on the 


—— IE ——__—_— 
over-elaboration of secondary details, however 
beautiful and ingenious in themselves ?—to di. 
appointment and inevitable neglect. When a com. 
poser, Narcissus like, becomes enamoured of his 
own thoughts, fancies and mannerisms, he does gp 
at the expense of his chances of health within and 
admiration from without. 

It may be stated as unfortunate that the “ ents” 
necessary to reduce M, Gounod’s ‘ Romeo’ withig 
reasonable limits, have necessitated omissions by 
which the balance of the composition is destroyed, 
The choral prologue behind the curtain, which 
forms part of the prelude or overture, has heen 
suppressed. We deliver this up without regret. 
also the ballel-music, and even Juliet’s great aip 
before she drinks the poison; but we must regret 
that the retrenchment of the concerted jinale to the 
third act should have been found requisite; stil] 
more, that the nuptial march and Epithalamium, in 
the fourth act, have been taken away. It follows 
that a large amount of solidity and contrast is ip. 
evitably lost, and that, after the first act, the opera 
is virtually reduced to a dialogue, with a few 
snatches of song for the subordinate characters, 
a few morsels of chorus, and one concerted piece— 
that of the brawl. It is true that Juliet’s avowals 
and Romeo’s passion are expressed with a finish of 
detail beyond the reach of any one save M. Gounod; 
but the predominance of monologue and recitative, 
most richly accompanied, presses on the patience, 
Of the duets, that in the balcony-scene is the best, 
The charm of the notturno (p. 211, pianoforte score) 
proves less in representation than we had expected: 
its perpetual modulations end in wearying the ear, 
We should fear that the habit of introducing these 
was becoming chronic with M. Gounod, did we not 
recollect the delicious freshness and simplicity of 
the first two acts of the opera which preceded 
‘ Romeo,’—‘ Mireille.’ 

What is curious is the alternation of a peculiarity 
which cannot be called M. Gounod’s sole property, 
with the one already pointed out. It is impossible 


- ’ - , thie ¢ 10’? withou ing aware 
torially representing a longer vista: a very simple, | to follow this Bomeo without being aware of Be 
- ; many traces of Meyerbeer-ism which it contains, 


The sharp, ringing, broken staccato rhythm (the 
first example of which is, perhaps, the opening 


‘chorus of ‘ Rubert’) has not been heard by 


Meyerbeer’s successor in vain. There is no positive 
plagiarism in the scene of quarrel between the 
houses; but its colour was anticipated in the Pié 
aux Clercs scene in ‘ Les Huguenots.’ 

It will be seen from the above that, as regards 
tone and construction, we have not to modify the 
remarks offered some weeks ago. But M.Gounod’s 


stage. So artfully are the occasional crudities of 
his harmony distributed throughout the score, that 
(when heard) they pass unnoticed, even as did 
Chopin’s impure chords and progressions, when 
Chopin’s own insinuating hands touched the piano- 
forte. Among many lovely passages, the loveliest 


, is the symphony before the tomb of Juliet,—a 
| funeral march for youth and beauty, withal femi- 
| nine, totally unfit for an analogous office had the 


victim been a Romeo. The execution of this beautiful 
prelude was (not to praise at random) the most 
exquisite performance we recollect in England,— 
unique in its combination of pathos, accent and 
charm of tone. Yet the same public that applauded 
to the echo the tawdry and essentially inexpres- 


' sive Manchineel prelude in ‘L’Africaine,’ let the 


movement pass with frigid indifference. The open- 
ing and close of the second act must not be passed 
over, as in M. Gounod’s best manner. 

Every resource that the Royal Italian Opera 
possesses has been brought to bear on the produc- 
tion of ‘Romeo.’ Mdlle. Patti’s Juliet leaves little 
to be desired. The part is a winning one, but the 
lady who has to sustain it, the first after Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho, does so at no common disadvan- 
tage, since every one agrees that her Juliet is 
among the most transcendent exhibitions of Art, 
and the nature over-passing yet animating Art, 
which the opera stage has seen. Madlle. Patti is 
charming; in the opening scenes of the love-tale 


| girlish, timid, yet admirably graceful, her girlish 


timidity yielding by degrees to the power of “the 
mighty conqueror,’’and merging in an impassioned 
tenderness, an implicit trust, and a firm resolution 
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to de, to dare, and (if need were) to die rather than 
foran instant to be false to the one absorbing in- 
terest which has possessed itself of her entire being. 
Every note of the music is wrought out by her 
tw perfection. Her voice, besides being fuller, is 
younger than it was during her first seasons in 
England, when it seemed to us to have a certain 
henomenon tone, as belonging to an organ pre- 
tematurally worked and developed. She has de- 
yrvedly raised herself higher than she has till now 
stood by this performance, which, in fact, so far as 
the principal artists are concerned, is musically the 
mainstay of the opera. Signor Mario isa picturesque 
Joneo. His is the bearing which befits the son of 
noble house. The stage has had no such lover as 
he. As a personation his Romeo will presently pair 
of with his Raoul, since on his first taking up a 
part he is habitually apt to be uncertain in his 
efects ; but the indication of the real character is 
throughout evident ; and in the great scenes he is 
intense yet delicate to a wish, without a shade of 
extravagance. It is not his fault, still less ours, 
but the fault of the 
Old sorcerer with scythe and glass, 

that we must speak of his acting before his singing. 
Signor Cotogni is bright and skilful as Mercutio, 
snd gives the difficult song of ‘Queen Mab’ (the 
main charm of which lies in the airy trickery of its 
accompaniments) with intelligence. Signor Baga- 
giolo, the Friar Lawrence, has a noble bass voice, 
and an effective stage presence; but his part has 
been so shortened as to deprive him of every oppor- 
tunity of making an effect. M. Petit, as Capulet, 
is clever, but hard; his voice is not of pleasant 
quality. Signor Neri-Baraldi is Tybalt. The page, 
Stephano, is Mdlle. Nau, who may be described, 
without hyperbole, as a miniature copy of what 
her mother was; and she even in her prime, 
when M. Auber wrote his ‘Lac des Fées’ 
fr her, was at best only a neat, miniature 
singer. It is superfluous to say how the orchestra 
and chorus of the Royal Italian Opera fulfil their 
duties: those of the band are not easy. Lastly, the 
wenery, dresses and groupings leave nothing to be 
wished for. The pictures of the balcony, and of 
Juliet’s chamber, from which the lark is heard, as 
the pitiless day, which is to separate the newly- 
wedded, dawns in the east, could not be surpassed. 
For the moment, the new opera is incontestably, 
brilliantly, successful. Whether it will have as wide 
ant long a reign on the stage as ‘ Faust’ remains 
to be seen. 

SrranpD.—A new drama in two acts was pro- 
duced on Saturday, entitled ‘ Reverses.’ It is by a 
new author, Mr. H. B. Farnie, and though rather 
extravagant in plot, the dialogue and treatment of 
it give promise of better things hereafter. The 
heroine is a supposed heiress, but an orphan, who 
tus out ultimately to be the daughter of one 
Dick, a sheep-stealer (Mr. S. Emery), and yet, in 
the end, inherits the property under the will of her 
ucle, whose sister had married the vagabond. 
Her cousin, Vaughan Tremaine (Mr. W. H. Swan- 
borough), is a sore trouble to Kate (Miss Ada 
§wanborough), and gets possession of the estate, 
tuning out the poor heiress, who is thus reduced 
to poverty and the custody of Dick. The drunken- 
ness of this vagabond is a perpetual annoyance to 
the girl, who has been accustomed to luxury, yet 
tes to perform her duty to her new-found parent. 
Dick’s surprise is great when he finds his wife’s 
portrait in Kate’s possession, together with her 
marriage certificate, and is thereby convinced that 
the girl is really his daughter. His conscience is 
mitten, and his wonder and remorse were well 
malized by Mr. Emery. There was also great 
pathos in Miss Swanborough’s acting of her part 
this scene, All is ultimately set right when the 
wil of old Tremaine is discovered, and Kate 
marries Sir Charles Repton (Mr. Parselle), who 
bas been courting her in the disguise of a poor 
Cambridge student, under the name of Charlie 
Joes. There are two good subordinate parts—one 
tuned Miss Mildew, well sustained by Miss E. 
Johnstone, and the other, Bill Stodge, elaborately 
fetsonated by Mr. F. Robson. Great care is mani- 
fsted in the getting-up and acting of the piece. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


THE programme of the Hereford Festival, besides 
Herr Goldschmidt’s Oratorio, includes Spohr’s 
Eighty-fourth Psalm, an anthem by Dr. Wesley, 
Handel’s ‘Israel,’ ‘Elijah,’ ‘The Requiem’ and 
‘The Messiah,’ for the morning performances. 
Madame Lind-Goldschmidt, besides appearing in 
her husband’s Oratorio, is set down to sing the scene 
of the Widow in ‘ Elijah’ and the last act of ‘The 
Messiah,’ which includes “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth ” and “ If God be for us.”” The bur- 
then of the Festival, as regards the soprano, mainly 
rests on the shoulders of Mdlle. Tietjens. At the 
first of the two evening concerts the main feature 
will be ‘Acis and Galatea.’ On the Thursday even- 
ing the Bradford Choral Society will sing ; the third 
merely amounts to a little music befvre the ball. 

A concert of the students of our Royal Academy 
is announced at the Hanover Square Rooms for 
the 24th, to be conducted by the Vice-President, 
Herr Otto Goldschmidt. Handel’s ‘Ode for St. 
Cecilia’s Day ’ has been selected. 

A second Ballad Concert was given by Mr. Sims 
Reeves on Monday last, in which some of the 
pieces which were found so charming at the former 
one were repeated; among others, Arne’s lovely 
‘Water parted from the Sea.’ The principal 
soprani were Miss Edith Wynne, who has become 
a first favourite with the public, in her own pecu- 
liar walk, and Miss Anna Jewell, whose voice (let 
it be whispered) is a pearl. 

On the occasion of the Sultan’s state visit to the 
Royal Italian Opera, three acts of ‘ Masaniello’ 
were performed, and a new hymn, written by Mr. 
Bartholomew, and set by Mr. Costa.—The hymn 
produced at his visit to the Crystal Palace was 
composed by Signor Arditi, to Turkish words, 

The Gazette Musicale confirms what was said last 
week in regard to the failure of the late Orpheonist 
Festival in Paris, The numbers of French singers 
who entered into competition was much smaller 
than might have been expected. Qne of the two 
first prizes, it must be recorded, was carried off by 
our Tonic Sol-Fa Association, the members of 
which sung, among other pieces, Mr. Hullah’s 
‘Hunting Song,’ and (to print textually) ‘The 
Sheperd’s Farewell, by Benedick.” The writer in 
the Gazette shows the normal accuracy and intelli- 
gence of his countrymen when they speak of Eng- 
lish music, by stating, as a peculiarity, that the 
tenor part in this music was sung ‘by very pretty 
women.” As the mother of John Parry’s ‘Accom- 
plished Young Lady’ put it, when her daughter 
delivered some astounding piece of science, ‘‘ We 
had not heard of that.” The journalist is obviously 
unacquainted with the use to which we English put 
the contralto voice. 

The Gazette Musicale announces that offers have 
been made to M. Roger, by the managers of the 
Conservatory of St. Petersburg, to induce him to 
take the place of Professor of Singing. 

Mr. Adams, who has been lost for awhile, has 
reappeared at Vienna in ‘Guillaume Tell.’ 

Two new operas are announced for the autumn 
season at the San Carlo Opera House, Naples, 
‘Il Figliuol Prodigo,’ by Signor Terrao, and ‘ Gli 
Aventurieri’ (a comic opera, we are glad to learn), 
by Signor Braga. 

Another new opera, by M. Offenbach, ‘ La Per- 
mission de Dix Heures,’ has been produced at 
Ems, with entire success. 

The Orchestra announces the forthcoming pub- 
lication, by Messrs. Schott & Co., of the organ 
music of Matthias van den Gheyn, a Belgian 
organist of the eighteenth century, whose name we 
confess to have been unknown to us, till, on turn- 
ing to the ‘Biographie’ of M. Fétis, we there 
read that he was not only a great organist, whose 
writings are of unequal merit, but also a brave 
carillonneur, or player on the chimes, for which he 
published several preludes. This strange waste of 
musical power and muscular strength was greatly 
cultivated and admired in the Low Countries during 
the last century. Every reader of Burney’s delight- 
ful musical tour will remember the traveller’s won- 
derment at the facility of Herr Pothoff, the blind 
organist at Amsterdam, and the rapidity and neat- 
ness of his execution. The greater the rapidity, 





the greater, we fancy, must be the confusion. 
There is something dreamy and attractive in the 
sounds that come from the old church-towers of 
Belgium and Holland; but this is irrespective of 
any musical value. Chime-playing has gone out, 
even more than “permutation,” illustrated by 
bell-ringing in this country. 

There has been a singing festival in the pretty 
border town of Cleves. 

It is said that the theatre now being constructed 
in St. Martin’s Hall will be managed by Mr. 
Alfred Wigan, who has been too long lost to 
London. 

The apparition of Lord Dundreary in Paris 
seems to be as perplexing as it is edifying to our 
neighbours. Over the English and American guests, 
however, it exercised its well-known funny fascina- 
tion. 

M. Frangois Ponsard, the French dramatist, 
died a few days ago, at Passy, after a long and 
severe illness, aged fifty-three. He was born, we 
are told, at Vienne, and, being one of those who 
have a real “vocation,” began early to write 
dramas and to dream dreams, in which he figured 
as a Corneille or Racine redivivus—a strange 
mistake as it seems to us, corresponding to that 
of our “go to” dramatists, who have fancied 
from time to time that the golden age of Elizabethan 
glory could be reproduced in our world of gaslights 
and express trains! Yet that it did not altogether 
prove a mistake in France is evident. The young 
author came up to Paris, and after years of knock- 
ing at doors which refused to open to him, and of 
weary waitings in the antcchambers of haughty or_ 
indifferent managers, Ponsard got a hearing at 
the Odéon Theatre for his ‘Lucréce,’ a tragedy 
in rhyme, constructed on the approved models of 
the ancients. The success was undoubted ; to our 
apprehensions (as was said at the time in this 
journal) amazing and hard to understand. The 
tragedy was, as a matter of course, shortly followed 
by a second one, ‘ Agnés de Méraine’; this failed 
to retain its public. Other plays succeeded ‘ Agnés,’ 
among them ‘Charlotte Corday’ and ‘ Ulysse,’ 
which, though richly decked with M. Gounod’s 
choruses (some of his most beautiful and delicate 
music), failed to keep the stage; but the only two 
which may be said to have made any stand were 
the graceful trifle, ‘ Horace et Lydie,’ (this, thanks 
to its adoption by Rachel) and the satirical comedy, 
‘L’Honneur et l’Argent,’ so elaborately loaded 
with reiterated praises by M. Jules Janin. WhetLer 
fairly or unfairly, it is certain that M. Ponsard was 
honoured in his own country as prophets are ot. 
He was an Academician, a Commander of the 
Legion of Honour, and Librarian at L’Elysée.— 
Another loss to a totally different dramatic world 
has been the sudden death of M. Lambert Thiboust, 
who, in company with M. Granger, liberally pro- 
vided for the minor theatres of Paris that mixed 
ware of extravaganza and spectacle in which com- 
moner play-going folk than M. Ponsard’s public 
delight. 

Our “ wandering” amateurs — Thespians, 
Minstrels, and what not—(as yet we have no 
“wandering” Dancers), are presenting themselves 
increasingly often to the public in the cause of 
charity. If the fashion grow, they must of necessity 
become amenable to such criticism as attends the 
performances of those who play and sing, not to 
please themselves, but by skilled interpretation of 
great works of Art to earn an honourable mainte- 
nance. Something too much of the “fancy bazaar” 
spirit is beginning to pervade the world of drama 
and music. The standard of public taste is not 
raised by too frequent representations that claim 
indulgence. 

In page 59 of last week's Atheneum a dislocation 
of words is to be corrected. In the paragraph 
concerning a choral festival, respecting which the 
Guardian was quoted as our authority, the word 
‘¢ Warrington” was misplaced. The phrase should 
have run “ Rostherne, near Warrington.” 


” 





MISCELLANEA 


A Greek Bust.—What may be called a dis- 
covery of considerable importance has becn made 
among the Arundelian Marbles at Oxford. This 
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refers to a bust, rather larger than life, of fine | 


Greek work, representing, and apparently the 
portrait of, a lady of great beauty and singular 
dignity in expression. Mr. G. F. Watts, the 


painter, and Mr. C. T. Newton, of the British | 


Museum, remarked this sculpture among the little- 
studied antiques in the Taylor and Randolph 
Gallery, where it had remained without its just 
meed of admiration, and, 
Arundel and Pomfret bequests, was reported on 
by Sir Francis Chantrey as ‘‘ only fit to be thrown 
away or used for road-mending.” Thus far, as 
concerns English knowledge of Art; the French, 
however, possess a cast of this sculpture. Nothing 
can exceed the exquisite fidelity to nature with 


with others of the | 


which, while much of the heroic character was | 


preserved, this triumph of Art has been wrought. 
The flesh was treated with uncompromising 
respect for the human character; thus the 
commonly received Greek ideal of the heroic 
style, which was founded on an exalted vir- 
ginity and somewhat exuberant temperament, 
being essentially youthful and fully developed, has 
been made to give way to a very noble, but some- 
what unusually literal mode, and the action of time 
in changing—it would be hard to say reducing— 
the beauty of the subject’s contour most craftily, 
most admirably indicated. Thus, the modelling of 
the throat and bosom, the cheeks, chin and fore- 
head, is full of character, and, although intensely 
lovely, not simply beautiful in the abstract. The 
bust cannot well have been the work of Phidias or 
his school, but agrees more thoroughly with that 


order in Art which was practised by Praxiteles, and | 


admitted more of simply human qualities than the 
earlier canon dictated. With the necessities of por- 
traiture this rule has, we suppose, permitted so 
much of individuality as this superb relic exhibits. 
In form we have the figure nearly to the waist; 

a chiton of fine material rests on the left shoulder, 

is fastened there in the usual manner, and in front 
descends diagonally, leaving one breast almost 
entirely bare, and revealing nearly half the other ; 

the hair, which is abundant and richly waved, is 
raised from the face, gathered behind, and bound 
in that position by a fillet which goes twice round 
the head. The face is of a somewhat long oval, 

with a delicately-modelled chin, a broad forehead, 

flat cheeks, and oblong rather than oval eyes. For 
lack of a better name, it is proposed to call the 
bust ‘ Aspasia.’ The nose is broken off, the upper 
part of the head has been fractured and a small 
portion lost. In spite of these injuries, the sculp- 
ture is invaluable. Mr. Brucciani has instructions 
to mould it. 


Visit of the Tonic Sol-Fa Association to Paris.— 
Le Figaro thus describes the presentation of prizes 
to the successful competitors in the International 
Choral Competition for the Emperor’s prize of 2001., 
held in Paris on the 8th of July : “ By two o'clock | 
on Tuesday all the singers had assembled on the | 
floor of the Palais de1l’Industrie, the two prize choirs | 
being seated in the centre, at the foot of the steps 
leading up to the throne. At three the Emperor 
arrived, accompanied by the Empress and the 
Princess Clotilde. As soon as the Domine, salvum 
had been sung, the banners of all the competing 
choirs were carried in procession before their 
Majesties, being lowered as they passed the throne, 
as is done at a review. When the banners had 
passed, the prizes were given away. The Empress 


presented the prize to the Imperial Society of 


Lille, and the Emperor gave the special prize, 
which had been decreed to the English Tonic Sol- 
Fa Association choir, to a young English girl, who 
was much moved, and covered with blushes. The 
two conquerors then sang the pieces which gained 
for them the prizes so sharply and ardently con- 
tested for. Their Majesties then left.” It should 
be added that the prize consisted of a gold exhibition | 





| 
| 





medal for the choir, another for the conductor, Mr. | 


‘The ORIGIN and HISTORY of the 


Joseph Proudman, and a silver-gilt wreath (to be 
borne on a banner). The Society of Orpheonists 


also gave Mr. Proudman their decoration of honour | 


to be worn on the breast. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—A Pedestrian—J. B.—W 
F.—Hyalophilus—received. 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


— 


THIS DAY, READY. 


LETTERS ON ENGLAND. By 


LOUIS BLANC. Seconp Series, compieuns. the Work. 

aranelanee by JAMES HUTTON and J. TROTTER. 
2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. 

The following are amongst the } subjects treated of in 


this Series: 
The Times. 


Income of the Prince of Wales. 

Princess Alexandra’s Triumphal Entry into London. 
Lord Palmerston and Poland. 

The Cotton Crisis. 

The Lord Mayor's Police. 

A Trial for Breach of Promise. 

Death of Sir G. C. Lewis. 

A Strange Sentence. 

Death of Stonewall Jackson: Effect produced in England. 
Bishop Colenso. 

The French Expedition to Mexico and the Times. 
The Love of the Marvellous in England. 

A Letter from the Queen. 

The Congress of German Subjects at Frankfort. 
The Prize-Fighters. 

The Ghost Club. 

Death of the Archbishop of Dublin. 

Death of Lord Lyndhurst. 

A Thing to talk about in Whispers. 

The Mexican Question. 

Heenan and Tom King. 

Mr. Cobden and the Times. 

Death of Thackeray. 

Territorial Property in England. 


|On the PRESERVATION of COM- 
MONS in the NEIGHBOURHOOD of LONDON and other 
LARGE TOWNS: Six Essays on the Legal and Historical 
Part of the Question on the Rights of the Public and of the 
Lords of Manors; to which the Prizes offered by Henry W. 
Peek, Esq., of W imbledon House, S.W., were awarded. 

BY 

1. JOHN W. MAIDLOW, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

2. W. P. BEALE, Esq., Lewishant. 

OCTAVIUS CRUMP, Middle | sear HUNTER, M.A., 


Temple. ton. 
er RY HICKS HOC KING, wh = LOCKH ART, Savile- 
John’s, Oxford. | 


8yo. cloth, price 14s. 


TWELVE YEARS in CANTER- 


BURY, NEW ZEALAND; with Visits to the other Pro- 
vinces, and Reminiscences of the Route Home through 
Pee By Mrs. CHARLES THOMSON. Feap. 8vo. 
cloth, 38. 6d. 


The BOOK of the HAND; or, 


the Science of Modern Palmistry, chiefly according to the 
Systems of D’Arpentigny and Desbarroles. With some Ac- 
count of the Gipsies. By A. R. CRAIG, M.A. With Illus- 
trations. 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


IN THE YEAR ’13: a Tale of 


Mecklenburg Life. By FRITZ REUTER. — from 
the Platt-Deutsch, by CHARLES LEE LEWES. 


*,* Forming the New Volume of Tauchnitz’s German Authors. 
1 vol. small 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


RURAL ESSAYS. With Practical 


es on Farming and Agricultural Architecture. By IK. 
ARVEL, Author of ‘ Reveries of a Bachelor.’ 1 yol. post 
con with numerous Illustrations, price 83. 


LIGHT after DARKNESS. Poems 


by Mrs. BEECHER STOWE. With Illustrations. Feap. 
Svo. cloth, gilt leaves, 3s. 6d. 


A CONCORDANCE or VERBAL 


INDEX to the Whole of MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
ett upwards of 20,000 References. By CHARLES D. 
CLEVELAND, LL.D. With Vignette Portrait of Milton. 
1 vol. small post, printed on toned paper, at the Chiswick 
Press, price 68. 


*,* This work affords an immediate reference to any passage in 


any edition of Milton's Poems, to which it may be justly termed 
an indispensable Appendix. 


BOOKS of the NEW TESTAMENT, CANONICAL and 
APOCRYPHAL. Designed to show what the oy is not, 
what it <j and how to use it. By Professor C. E, WE. 
Svo. 88. 6 


London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston, 
Milton House, Ludgate-hill. 





= 
—— 


RECENT POETRY. 


_——@—— 


NEW POEMS by MATTHEW Ap. 
NOLD, late Professor of Poetry i “ia the Univ. a CJ {Oxford 
Extra feap. 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 6d. [Next week, 


LAURENCE BLOOMFIELD in IRR. 


LAND. A Modern Poem. By WILLIAM ALLINGHAy, 
Feap. 8yo. 78. 


The POEMS of ARTHUR HUGH 
CLOUGH, some time Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With 
. Memoir by F. T. PALGRAVE. Second ‘Edition. Feap, 


The RETURN of the GUARDS, and 
Other Poems. By SIR FRANCIS H. DOYLE, Profesor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 


The INFANT BRIDAL, and Other 


Poems. By AUBREY DE VERE. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH IDYLLS. By Jane E tice, 


Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


BROTHER FABIAN’S MANU. 


SCRIPT, and Other Poems. By SEBASTIAN EVANS, 
Feap. 8vo. 63. 


ANDROMEDA, and Other Poems. By 


Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. Third Edition. Feap. 8yo, 5¢, 


The SAINTS TRAGEDY ; 


History SS Elizabeth of Hun 
Rey. F. D. MAURICE. Thir 


or, the True 


ngary W: ith a Preface by the 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 53. 


BEHIND the VEIL, and Other Poems, 


By the Hon. RODEN NOEL. Feap. 8vo. 72. 


The LADY of LA GARAYE. By the 


Hon. Mrs. NORTON. var ances and Frontispiece. New 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 48. 


By CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
1.—GOBLIN MARKET, and Other 


Poems. Second Edition. Feap. 8yo. with Two Designs by 
D. G. Rossetti, 58. 


2.—The PRINCE'S PROGR 
Reeecttl con ” 


aSS, and 


Feap. 8vo. with Two Designs by D. 6. 


DANTE’S COMEDY: 
lated into Literal Blank Verse. 
SETTI. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


BALLADS and SONGS of BRITTANY. 
By TOM TAYLOR. With Illustrations by Tissot, Millais, 
Tenniel, hoes and H. K. Browne. Small 4to. cloth gilt, 128. 


the Hell. Trans- 
By W. MICHAEL R0s 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


1.—POEMS. Collected 


Anew. Feap. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


2.—SACRED LATIN POETRY, chiefly 
Lyrical. Selected and Arranged for Use; with * Notes and 
— Second Edition, corrected and improved. 
‘cap. 8vo. 78. 


and Arranged 


SONNETS. By the Rev. Cartes 


TENNYSON TURNER. Dedicated to his Brother, the 
Poet-Laureate. Feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. 


By AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 
1.—A WOMAN SOLD, and Other Poems. 


Crown 8yvo. 78. 6d. 


2—DRAMATIC STUDIES. Crown 
8vo. 58. 
MY BEAUTIFUL LADY. By Tuomas 


WOOLNER. With a Vignette by Arthur Hughes. ‘Third 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 58. 


Macmittan & Co. London. 
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CRAMER’S 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 





IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price One Shilling each. 





CRAMER’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


No. 1. 
(RAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the PIANO- 


FORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, Principal Rules on the Art of Finger- 
ing, Appropriate Examples and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


No. 2. 
(RAMER'S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale Passages, 


Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, 
logier, &c. &c., combined with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 


No. 3. 
(RAMER'S THIRD BOOK, containing little Fantasias 


progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected from the Best Writers, Preludes 
and Exercises from the more advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; 
Lessons with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand, &c. 


No. 4. 
(RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain “ Recreations” 


in Fantasia form, selected from Secular and Sacred Works, with a few short Exer- 
cises with special objects. 


No. 5. 


(RAMER'S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in various Keys, chiefly 
introductory to the Pigges contained in the following Book. 





No. 6. 


CRAMER'S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from the Simpler 
Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for 
entering on which the pupil will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of 
the studies in Book 5. N. 
0. 7. 


(CRAMER'S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies composed by 


Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


No. 8. 
CRAMER'S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours with Dussek, 
Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale Bennett, &c. 
No. 9. 


(CRAMER'S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies from 
Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Pianoforte. 


No. 10. 


(CRAMER'S TENTH BOOK. The Modern School—Thal- 
berg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. No. 11 


(SRAMER'S ELEVENTH BOOK. 
Marches, Chorales, &c. — 


(OKkAMER'S TWELFTH BOOK will be chiefly composed of 
Cramer’s Advanced Studies, for the acquisition of style. 





Sacred Music, Fugues, 


London: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent-street, W. 





CRAMER’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 
IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 


Price One Shilling each. 


No. 1. 
()RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the Rudiments of 


Music, and the Necessary Instructions for the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, 


with Appropriate Exercises, Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two 
Parts. Useful for School and Class Teaching. 


No. 2. 
()RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exercises, Solfeggi, 


&c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two and Three Parts, with Observations and 
llustrations from the works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 








No. 3. 


CRAMER'S THIRD BOOK, containing Exercises, Solfeggi, 
a. &e., | selected from the Works of Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia ; Part 
ngs, &c. &e. 


C yr + r ‘ TRIN 
(CRAMER'S FOURTH, FIFTH, SIXTH, SEV ENTH, 
EIGHTH, NINTH, TENTH, ELEVENTH and TWELFTH BOOKS will follow 
in progressive rotation, and will contain Exercises, Solfeggi, Studies, and Compositions 
for the Voice by the most celebrated Singing Masters. 





London: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent-street, W. 





CRAMER’S EDUCATIONAL PIANOFORTES. 


In Ash Case 
», Black Walnut . 


23 Guineas 
° 25 9 


THESE INSTRUMENTS are manufactured with the same care as the more expensive class, and 
will be found equally durable. The mechanism is of the best description, being constructed on 


the same principle as that of the Grand Pianoforte. 





London: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 207 and 209, Regent-street, W. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ &c. 


Third Edition, in 3 vols., at all Libraries, 
RUPERT GODWIN. 
A NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ &c. 


The NEW NOVEL, Reprinted from ‘ BELGRAVIA.’ 
Immediately, in 2 vols. 
C2 Se = 


London: Warp, Lock & TyLEeR, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 








Now ready, fcap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


THE TWIN RECORDS OF CREATION; 
Or, Geology and Genesis; 


THEIR PERFECT HARMONY AND WONDERFUL CONCORD. 
By GEO. W. VICTOR LE VAUX. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
“Mr. Le Vaux very feasibly reconciles the two records.” — Builder. 
* Mr. Le Vaux is an enthusiast in geology We welcome his volume as aiding in a most important discussion, 
and commend it to those interested in the subject.’”—Evangelical Magazine. 
. “We can recommend Mr, Le Vaux as an able and interesting guide to a popular appreciation of geological 
science. ”—Spectator. 
“A nicely-printed little volume, with excellent illustrations, and much interesting matter written in anything but 
a dry manner.”—Naturalist’s Note-Book. 


London: Locxwoop & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
An Elustrated Monthly. 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES: 








On the 24th of July will be published, price One Shilling, the First Number of Trxsteys’ 
Its aim will be essentially amuse- | 


Macazin¢, an Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Light Literature. 
ment, though current topics of general interest will be occasionally treated by competent writers. In 
the First Number will be commenced, to be continued from month to month, two serial Stories: 


I 


THE ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. 


BY W. H. RUSSELL, LL.D., 
The Special Correspondent of The Times. 


Il. 


THE ROCK AHEAD. 
BY EDMUND YATES, 
Author of ‘ Black Sheep,’ ‘The Forlorn Hope,’ ‘Broken to Harness,’ &c. 


With the view of especially commending itself to Lady readers, a portion of the contents of 
TINSLEYS MAGAZINE will be devoted to Articles on Dress, &e., contributed direct from Paris, while 
every Number will contain, in addition to the Illustrations, a Coloured Plate of the Latest Fashions. 


NEW NOVELS PUBLISHED BY TINSLEY BROTHERS. 


NOTICE.—The Second Edition of 
FAR ABOVE RUBIES: a New Novel. 


Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘George Geith,’ ‘ City and Suburb,’ &ce. In 8 vols. 


ORVILLE COLLEGE: 


HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘The Channings,’ ‘East Lynne,’ &c. In 2 vols. 
HIDDEN FIRE: a Novel. In 8 vols. [This day. 
A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. By Tom Hood. 


In 3 vols, [Ready this day. 


CALLED TO ACCOUNT. By Miss Annie 


THOMAS, Author of ‘ Denis Donne,’ ‘Sir Victor's Choice,’ &c. In $ vols. 


By 


[Ready this day. 


a New Story. By Mrs. 


[Ready this day. 


[Now ready. 
TiysLEY Broruers, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





== 
ARIS EXHIBITION 
VISITORS can be INSURED AGAINST , 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTSontheJOURNEY THERE and BACK. 
Or against 
ACCIDENTS of ALI. KINDS on the DOUBLE JOURNEY 
as well as DURING their STAY in PARIS, 
The TICKETS may be obtained at the PRINCIPAL RAILWAY 
STATIONS in the Kingdom ; 
Of the COMPANY’S LOCAL AGENTS; 
At COOK’S EXCURSION OFFICE, 98, Fleet-street 
And at the Offices, 
10, REGENT-STREET, and 64, CORNHILL. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
4 Head Office—1, BARTHOLOMEW-LANE, BANK. 
Capital—5,000,0002. sterling. 
LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on Moderate terms, 
Applications for Agencies invited. Liberal commission given, 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary, 





[ J NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
EXTENSION TO FOUNDATION SCHOOLS. 
Additions for Forty years’ average nearly 2 per cent. per annum, 
CHARLES McCABE, Secretary, 
No. 24, Suffolk-street, London, S.W. 


PHOENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomuearp-stregr 
> and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
Prompt and liberal loss settlements. 
GEORGE W. LOVELL, Secretary, 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Instituted 1820, 
Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured every 
‘ifth Year. 


[ MPERIAL 


| Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced 


ates. 
Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five 


ears. 
The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and 
ival 





ravel, Revival of Lapsed Policies and Surrender Values. 
Whole World Licences free of charge, when the circumstances are 
avourable. 
Endowments for Children. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and tables, to be 
obtained at the Company's Offices in London, 1, Old Broad-street, 
E.C., and 16, Pall Mall, S.W., and of the Agents throughout the 
Kingdom. ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 

ry — NaTT TAT 
S UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
h THREADNEEDLE-STREET, 
AND 
CHARING CROSS. 

The attention of persons desirousgf making a provision for their 
Families, by means of Life Agotiinse. is directed to the para- 
mount importance of resorting for that purpose to an Office of 
established credit. , : 

Among the advantages offered by this old-established Society 
to persons effecting assurances now are— 

ow rates of premium, especially for young lives, payable an- 
nually, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Participation in 80 per cent. of the profits. ae 4 

A Bonus every five years, apportioned to Policies on which 
three or more annual premiums have been paid at the period of 
division, and receivable in cash, or applied in augmentation of 
the sum assured or reduction of the premiums, at the option of the 
Policy-holder. 


1s are now received and Assurances may be effected 
fice at Charing Cross, as well as at the Chief Office in 
Threadneedle-street. 
JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 
t.—MORSON’S PEPSINE WINE. 
— MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGE 
palatable forms for administering this popular 
digestion.— Manufactured by T. MO RSON & $ » dl, 
SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, Russe!l-square, London, W.C 
PEPSINE WINE in Bottles at x8., 5s. and 
LOZENGES in Boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 62. each 
Pepsine Globules in Bottles at 2s., 28. 6d. and 6s. Gd. each. 


\ R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, 
4% FLEET-STREFT, has introduced an ENT LY NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemb!e the natu- 
ral teeth, as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, 20 

be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is cuarant 
to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped 
and rendered sound and useful in mastication. —52, Fleet-street. 


TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 

without the use of Chloroform or any Anmsthetic.—Messts, 
MOSELY’S relieved and gratified patients daily assert that had 
they been aware of the advantages of the patented system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY in conjunction with insertion of Arti- 
ficial Teeth (practised solely by this firm), they had been spared 
weeks of suffering and months of inconvenience by an earlier trial 
of this invaluable method, instead of submitting to the semi-bar- 
barous treatment usually pursued. Messrs. Mostly are therefore 
induced to offer to nervous or excitable patients, and to the public, 
their system of dentistry, perfect in its immunity from pain, eX: 
traction of stumps, &c.; in fact, devoid of unpleasant operation of 
any kind. In arriving at this ultimatum of dentistry, they have 
necessarily perfected the mechanical department to such a degree 
that Artiticial Teeth (from one toa complete set) can be inse rted with 
so exact a semblance to Nature that detection is impossible, the 
original proportions of the face and mouth being restored to theit 
pristine perfection, and articulation rendered thoroughly distinct, 
while improved and perfect mastication restores the tone of the 
digestive organs and reinstates the health. To those who have 
resided in the tropics, to public speakers—in short, to all who from 
any cause require the services of a dentist, they confidently recom- 
mend this their patented system, combining immunity from pa 
with the adaptation of an artificial substitute so efficient as to ‘ 
second only to the natural organs. For the efficacy, utility, an 
success of their system, vide Lancet. Teeth from 5s.:_ sets from 
5 to 30 guineas.—Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 
the oldest established English Dentists. Observe only Londoa 
addresses, 30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, and 445, Strand, 
opposite Charing Cross Hotel. Consultation free. 
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M OSES & s 
¢ Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 
ers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Manufacturers, and 
General Outtitters for all Classes. 

MOSES & SON respectfully invite an inspection of their 
ae of Ready-made Clothing, which, in magnitude, variety, 
Jowness of prices, and general excellence, surpasses any that has 
ever been placed before the public. 

The Bespoke Clothing or Order Department is furnished with 
rze assortment of materials selected with particular care 
poe ipal home and foreign markets. Only first-class 
ployed, and therefore the best styles and a perfect 
ay ded upon. 
y and Drapery, Hat and Cap, and Boot and Shoe 
rtmeuts are also supplied with a large and varied stock. 
e putt tting Department contains every requisite for the 
sea or Shore, including Tin Ware,and Cabin Furniture of every 
tion. 
All Prticles f for charitable objects supplied at wholesale prices. 
Estimates promptly furnished. 


E. MOSES & SON’S ESTABLISHMENTS 
are CLOSED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING at Sunset till 
SATURDAY ew at Sunset, when business is resumed 

Elev no'¢ oe 
a ont r cle is marked the lowest price in plain figures, from 
which no abatement can be made. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the money 

t turnec 

"ils bo of Pr os with Rules for Self-measurement, Patterns, and 
Fashion Sheet, and ‘ History of London’ (Second Part), gratis and 
post free. 

TO TOURISTS AND EXCURSIONISTS. 
-E. MOSES & SON have made preparations on a large scale, in 
all departments of their business, for Tourists and Excursionists, 
and respectfully invite an inspection. 

The following are the London -\ddresses of E. MOSES & SON: 
154, MINORIES. 
15, MINORIE 
1, MINORIE 
157, 3 
8, 


8, 4 25 
99, ALDG ATE. 
af, NEW. OXFORD-STREET. 
o7, V OXFORD-STREET. 
508, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
3, HAee STREET. 
2, HART-STREET. 
* OART STREET. 
wr, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 
138, TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 
$3, EUSTON-ROAD., ies 


19, BRIDGE-STREET, BR ADFORD, YORKS. 
%, BRIDGE-STRE BT, BRADFORD, YORKS., 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—In consequence of ag byrne range ti nae 
tations, E. MOSES & SON find it necessary to e that they 
do not employ any travellers or agents, and that their (a Estab- 

lishment= ‘are the above mentioned. 


BEDS: rEADS, BATHS AND LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has Six large Show-rooms de- 
voted exclusively a = ae parate display of LAMPS, BATHS, and 
TALLIC 1 S. The Stock of each is at once the 
st ¢ nd poe varied ever submitted to the public, and 
s proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his Estab blis hment the most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from se eeeeee * on 6d. to £20 08, each. 
Shower Baths, from ........ . 0d. to £6 08. each. 
Lamps (Modérateur), fro “4 0d. to £7 7s. each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil.. .. 38. 7d. per gallon. 


Tue PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NIC KE! -L SLLVER, introduced more than 30 
years ago by WILLIAM BURTON, when. PLATET 
patent process of Messrs. “Dikington & Co., is beyond all com- 
parison the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 

ani small useful set, guarauteed of first quality for finish and 
arability » a8 follows:— | Fiddle | King’s 


Bead |Thread | 

| Sh. ‘a 
. Patt | 
| Silver Pattern | Patteru 


| 


Pattern 
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WILLIAMS. BU 
NISHLING [TRON MONGER, by appointment to H.R.H. 
the Prince of oles, sends a CATALOG UE gratis, and post paid. 
Itcontains uy of 600 = istrations of his unrivalled Stock 
tro-plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia- 
D ish Covers, *Fot- water Dishes, Stoves, —— 
a pey-pieces, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, T: 
trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, 
Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Be ding, 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, ang 
Twenty large Show-rocms, at 39, Oxford- st., W. 
Aewman-s : 4,5 and 6, Perrs's- p! ace; 


Bed-Room 
}lans of the 
1,1a,2, 3and4, 
and i, Dinos yar 

STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 

LEN FIELD STARCH 

EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL eae 
and pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be 

THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 


) by the | 


THE ATHENAUM 
& D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, 


J. 

H. Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. 
LONDON — { = od AL 120, Regent-street ; and 
MANCHESTER—10, Mosley-street. 

LIVERPOOL—50, Bold-street. 
FOR YOUTH. 
SPECIALITIES i - Dress Suits . from 2} 4 4 Guineas. 
” n Highland Costume - » 2 tod he 
” in Knickerbocker Suits ,, 1 to2 4 
” in Overcoats .... from 17s. 6d. to2 4 
Hosiery, Hats, Shirts, &c. adapted for each Dress. 


DP BNING TABLES by HOWARD & SONS. 

(Circular or oblong. Registered No. 3213). iar | superior 
Tables, being machine made, and with metal and -wood frames, 
can be easily extended by one person, and are not liable to get out 
of order. May be seen at the Factory, 26 and 27, BERNERS- 
STREET, Oxford: street, W. 


HyAsY CH AIRS, COU CHES, and SOFAS, 
EST QUALIT 
Upwards of 300 different oes eieaibe on view for selection 
and immediate eee. y Chairs made to any pattern on 
apreora at T. H. FILMER Wf SON’S Manufactory, 31, 32, = 
NERS - “a Oxford-street, W., and 34 and 35, 
CHARLES STREET, 
An Tilustrated ‘Priced Catalogue sent post free. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, CUVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3s. 6d. post free. 


r \HE “ FASHION of FURNITURE.” — 

Under this title an article appeared some time ago in the 
Cornhill Maguzine, penne out the want of good taste in the 
design of Modern Furviture, and offering suggestions for its 
improvement. Those sugyzestions have been carried out by the 
ART FURNITURE CO. 25, GARRICK-STREET, Covent- 
garden, who now supply Cabinet Work and House Furniture of 
a picturesque and artistic character at ordinary trade prices. 
Most of the work has been designed by Mr. Charles Eastlake, 
Architect, the Author of the Cornhill Article. 


HUBB’S LIST of SAFES, Locks, Cash 
Boxes, Street-door Latches, Writing Boxes, and Strong- 
room Doors, illustrated, with all the sizes and prices, will be sent 
hoy and post free to any part of the world on applics =e to 
CHUBB& UBB & 50N, 57, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, ndon, E.C. 


MEtTC ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO. 3 Nev New P Pat- 
tern TOOTH B {ES,and Penetrating unbleached Hair 
Broshes, Im roved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
aa es, and every description of Brush, Comb and Perfumery. 
The Tooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 
hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Sy 
Powder, 28. - Der box.— Address 130z and 131, OX FORD- STREE 


NTENDING PUR CHASERS of the ‘SMEE’ 'S 
SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S PATENT, or “SOM- 
MIER TUCKER,” are r sspectfully ¢ utioned against various 
imitations and infring gements, 5 Stet »mewhat the appear- 
ance of the Original, but wenting all its putial advantages. 
Fach Genuine Mattress bears the Lat rel * TuckeR’s Patent,” 
anda Number. 
rhe “Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent,” received the 
only Prize MepaL,or Honowrab! le Mention given to Bedding of 
any deseription, at the INrensationaLt E XH IBITION, 1862, and 
may be obtained ‘price from 25s.) of most res ectable Bedding 
Warchousemen and Upholsterers, and Wholesale of the Manu- 
facturers, WILLIAM SMEHE & SUNS, Finsbury, near Moorgate 
Railway Terminus, London, E.C. 

















GAUCE—LEA & PERRINYW 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious coudiment, prononuced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared sulely by LEA & PERRINS. 
The Public are respectfully eauti oned against worthless imita- 


tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
Label, Bottle and Stopper. 


ASK FOR“ LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 
*x* Sold vipa and hot Export hy the Evopristers, Wor. 
OSS. 





tTON, GENERAL FUR- | 


—— Toilet: 


cester; Messrs. CKWELL, Mesers. BAR 
& SONS, London, &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
° and CONDIMENTS. 
E. LAZENBY & SON Sole Proprietors of — celebrated pone 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES and COND 
| MENTS, so long and favourably distinguished by their name, a 








a compelled to caution the public against the inferior preparations 


which are put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 

with a view to mis'ead the public. Consumers having difficulty 

in procuring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 

they can be had direct from the Manufacturers at their Foreign 

| Warehouse, 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, London, 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE. — CAU TION.—The 
admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly need 
to observe that each Bottle bears the well known sores i 

‘Elizabeth Lazenby.” This label is protected Spear 
| junction in Chaneery of the 9h July, 1858, and without it 1 neue 
can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, of 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman- 
square, London, as Sole Proprietors of the receipt of Harve ey’s 
| Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that their 

labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen. 


—hetiel SOAP WORKS. Established 1712. 








iC BAR SOAP, 46s. per ewt., economical 


for every purpose and for all climates. City’ Soap Works. 


OMPOSITE HOUSEHOLD SOAP, 
Concentrated aut Dried My Machinery date! -Ib. Cakes, 
ach equal to j-lb. ordinary 
>| Sold by all resp table dealers, in 508. = M chests (400 } Ib.) 
with !ock and i carriage paid. W eg only at the CITY 
| SOAP WORKS, Milton-street, London, E. 
j * See Address on each Piece. 





PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 48., 58., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 58. 6d., & 68. 6d. per 1,000, 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100. 
P. & C.’s New Envelope, “‘ The CATAPHRACTA,” Is. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4°. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick). 
NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address on 
best qualities of Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping | Kelief) 
reduced to 1s. per 100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 
58. Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, fri om 78. 
So Dies from 38. Preliminary Pencil Sketches, 1*. each. 
ERMON PAPER, plain, 43. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 28. doz. 
Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, 
Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 
(EstabLisHep 1841.) 


By Royal Command. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
_j OSEEH GILLOTT respectfully directs the 


attention of the Commercial Public, and of all who use 
ee Pens, to the incomparable excellence of his productions, 
ich, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Dura- 
bility will ensure universal preference. 
can be obtained, Retail, of every Dealer in the world; 
W holesale, at the Works. Graham-street, Birmingham; 91, John: 
street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 
EATING’S PERSIAN INS SECT 
DESTROYING POWDER.—Fleas, Bugs, Be etles, Ants, 
Mosquitos, Moths, &c. are instantl destroyed by this Powder, 
which is quite harmless to animal life.—Sold in Packets 18., Tins, 
2s. 6d. Pay! each ; or ls. Packets, free ay pos & weris post: auge- 
3. 6d. on “receipt of 36. Also in 8. 2d., and 
8, "7 6d. and 3s. each, by THOM ‘AS. KRA _— 
Chemist, 79, 8T. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, London, E.C 


HE4TH RESTORED by DU B ARRY 's 

FOOD to the stomach, nerves, lungs, and liver, curing 
dyspepsia (indigestion), constipation, diarrhea, acidity, palpita- 
tion, sleeplessness, debility, wasting, cough, asthma, fevers, con- 
sumption, low spirits, 60,000 annual cures which had resisted alk 
a including that of his Holiness the Pope. Cure No. ej 
—Lord Stuart de Decies, of many years of dyspe sia, No. 62,316.— 
The Marchioness de Bréhau, of seven years’ met sae ng agony 
from dys peia, nervousness lowspirits, iver disorder, s ne ~‘" ~ 
away.—Tins at 1s. 14d. ; 1 Ib., 28. 9d.; 12 Ib., 228. ; 241d. Du 
Barry & Co. 77, Regent-street, London ; ge at Fortoum & 
Mason's ; — at ‘61, ¢ , Ch ; 68 and 150, 
Oxford-st: 

IMPORT. nr CATITION.—Beware of the many unsavoury 
and more than sleppy imitations to which, without authority, 
Baron Liebig’s name is most audaciously attached, 

> INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGN ESIA, — 

¢ The best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; 
and the best mild aperient for Delicate ‘Constitutions, especially 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS 


DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London ; and of 
all Chemists throughout the World. 


DURE WATER.-The SILICATED CARBON 

FILTER.—The PANKLIBANON COMPANY are Agents 

for the above Filters, which are now the only ones recognized in 

the Public Pepertnenss of the Government, the General Post- 

ftice, &c.—Illustrated Price Lists on application to the Company, 

56, Baker-street, (lciaaoneee where also the Filter may be 
seen. 


OLLER’S COD LIVER OIL, 
i at the PARIS | BEMIBITION (1867), again obtained the 
FIRST PRIZE and 
nly SILV. fis MEDAL out of 27 Competitor 
This oil, renowned for its purity and excellence, | s received 
the ryan te of — leading members of the Mcdical Profes- 
sion and t 
It is sold by all “Chemist and Druggists in capsuled half-pint 
—s at 28. 3d. e: 
MOLLER’ a = and Label on each bottle. 
c ‘elas and Testimonials of Perer MOLveRr, 22, Mincing-lane. 
* Contractor to the North London Consum yption Hospital. 


| R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COoD- 

LIVER OIL.—The extraordinary mg | of this unrivalled 
preparation in the treatment of Consumption, Chronic Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Coughs, and Debility of Adults and Children, is n«: w 
thoroughly recogniaed. Invariably pure, vate rinly « xeel! ent, 
palatable, and easily taken, it is emphatically acknowledge by 
the highest medica] authorities to be incomparably superior to 
every other kind. Hence the unprecedented public patronage 
it has obtained. Sir reer Marsh, Bart. M. Dp describes it to 
be “a very pure oil, not lik ais to create disgust, anda therapeutic 
agent of great value.” Dr. Letheby writes,‘ It is universally 
re seed that it has great therapeutic pewer.” Dr. Lankcs- 
. FBS. a it preferable to any other kind. garde 

di 1 efficacy.” Dr. Lawrance * 

prescribes it because it is not a manufactured compound 
the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is aga ed.”’— Sold only 
in capsuled im “> half-pints, 28. 6d.; pints, 4a. 9d.; quarts, 98.; 
labelled with mp and signature, by his Sole 
ee ‘ANS. D & CO., 77, Strand, London, 
W.C., and respectable Chemists. 


(SURES of COUGHS, COLDS and ASTHMA, 
by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

From Mr. W. J. Date, Chemist, 65, Queen-street, Portsea :—“ I 
consider them invaluab le for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, &c.” To 
Singers and Public Speakers they are invaluable for strengthening 
the Voice. Price 1s. 14d. per Box. Sold by all Druggists.. 
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PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
ft and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ } of ang Dressin Bags, with —— pep rs 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing ages, an } other arti- 
an br Home or Continental Tepveling. —ILLUSTRATED 
— LOGUE, —J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer and 

ten tee, 37, West STRAND, London, W.0. 

row Allen’s Farrack Fu piture. Catalogue of Officers’ 2ed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c. pust free. 





THE ATHENAUM 
OLD ENCLISH DITTIES. 


———— 


ALL THE FAVOURITE 


SELECTED FROM 


N° 2073, Jury 20,'67 





SONGS _ 
_ 


“POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME) 


WITH 


Symphonies and¥ Accompaniments for the Wianoforte, 


BY G A. MACFARREN. 
THE LONG BALLADS COMPRESSED, AND IN SOME CASES NEW WORDS WRITTEN, 


J. OXENFORD. 


BY 





Part I. 


SUMMER IS £ »M san. a 
MY LITTLE PRE TTY 
LEND To. ME THY Bow. 
THE HUNT IS UP. 
AH, THE ao HS TH — COME FRO’ MY HEART. 
oO, W aad sLOV ! WILL¢ 
A TOV ER AND HIS LASS. 


THERE WERE THREE RA 
THEN TO THE MAYPOLE 1 STE AWAY. 


Part II. 


THE BAILIFF’s ag eS es \ ara 
DRIVE THE COLD WINTEI RA VAY 
SINCE FIRST I SAW YOUR FACE 
CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR. 
THE BLIND BEGGAR’S a eee OF BETHNAL GREEN. 
SEQUEL anne Grongrr Ba ‘E). 
you GENTLEMEN OF ENGLA 

ET DAY, SO COOL, SO C ren Mr SO BRIGHT, 

THE LET US ON. 


al 
SP ADY. 
COME, ERE Ss ‘To AROBIN ooD. 


Part ITI. 


TO CARRY THE MILKING-PAIL, 

IN SAD AND ASHY WEEDS. 

COLD’S on WIND AND WET’S THE RAIN. 

PHILLIS ON THE NEW- Ls ADE HAY, 
JTUMN’S GOLDEN LEA 

THE BRITISH GRENADIERS. 

I LIVE NOT WHERE I LOVE. 

ee JOVIAL MAN OF KENT. 

THE SPRING IS COMING 

LITTLE MU ean AVE AND LADY BARNARD. 

FAIR HEBE I LEP 

THE ROAST BEEF UF OLD ENGLAND. 


Part IV. 
THE QUEEN OF } 
SING A SWEET pt DG E poece). 
0, COME YOU FROM NEWCASTLE 
KING oe AND THE ABBOTT OF CANTERBURY 
DEAR KITTY. 
WHY SO W AYW ARD (LIGHT OF Lé 
COLD AND he 8S THE W MaZh WwW itnouT 
EE, YOUNG KNIGHT. 
g BOY (LADIES, W oa SHINE LIKE). 
NE MORNING, JU ST 2 8 TH N. 
NK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES. 
, LASSES AND LADS, GET LEAVE OF YOUR DADS. 


Part V. 


I'M CALL’D THE JOVIAL et LLER. 
MY DEAREST LOVE, WHY W ue ‘T THOU ASK. 
THE NAME OF MY TRU E LOV 
A SOLDIER ee LD BE JOLLY. 
SRN NANCY. 


tE WA ‘C at IMPLE MAIDEN. 
OH! THE OAK AND THE 
WHEN THE KING ENJOYS HIS OWN AGAIN. 
Hk E awn FIND OUT THE WAY. 


LEA 
SEB I’y 
BY Stinks 


RPING OF THE LARK. 


ASH AND THE BONNY IVY TREE. 








Part XI. 


P YEAR. 

7DS. { A SAILOR TOUGH ais ae BE 
IGHT. OF LOVE AND MAIDEN 

iE 1AM A LIVELY COUNTRY L AD. 


Part VI. 


FAIRIES, H ASTE, THE es MER — IS BRIGHT. 
e LITT OV ot ie 
EYOND HEL 
LD at LOW in WALTHAM CROSS. 
NEAR W OODSTOC K TOW 
I SIT UPON THE MOWNTALN SIDE. 
. LIST TO ME, MY ONLY LOVE. 
E PARTING (THE DREADED HOUR). 
SENE i TI TREE. 
DE 


{E SPRING-TIME OF THE Y 
A SER GT RIDES DOWN THE SKY 


Part oo 


LET ME LIST TO THE BILLOV 
MY LODG — Is On sea ait ” “GROUND. 
! WEEL MAY a ni 
CHAS SE, RU DE BOREAS, BLUST RING RAILER. 
THERE WAS A JOLLY MI R. 
GoL nee SLUMBERS KISS. YouR EYES. 
AT ae ae DAY, pOR MONTH, OR A YEAR. 


* BRAY. 
10 WEARS A a FACE. 
ARY WON MY HE 
AMID THE NEW-MOWN TAY. 


Part VIII. 
HEARTS OF 0 


THE GIRL I LET eee ME. 
DOROTHY ’S A BUXOM LASS. 

PAST T HREE orc LOCK (THE LONDON WAITS). 
OLD KING COL 

AT HER Corr: AGE DOOR, MARY. 
DOWN AMONG THE DE vd MEN. 
YES, TO- ree 

SEND MEA LOVER, 

AS DOWN In. THE } Ss. 

MY SECRET I WILL SAPELY KEEP. 
THE LEATHER BOTTEL. 


Part IX. 


PRINCE CH ae STUART'S FAREWELL TO MANCHESTER IN 17:. 
OH! FOR A HUSBAND 
LL ig COMRADES, ROW. 
SRE WAS A AID THE OTHER DAY. 
OH, DEAR! WH Xre AN THE MATTER BE? 
SAW YOU MY FATHER. 
THE MERMAID (AN OLD me el. 
yEom OBERON, IN FA a he 
THE CARMAN’S WHIS 
BELL” OF SCOTL AND. 


LOVE 
THE WELL OF ST. KEYNE. 


Part X. 


E MERRILY. 
JCE TO IDLE SORROW. 
HE NORTH COUNTRY. 


DER TH OSE. 
= MOON SHALL BE IN DARKNESS, 
» BROTHER SOL WS WHY? 
NIGHT LET’S 7 IAL BE 
REWELL, AND ADI EU TO YOU ALL. 
I “WANDE RED TROUGH THE GARDEN. 
GREAT ORPHEUS WAS A a BOLD. 
SAD AND WEARY HEARTED. 
BEGONE, DULL CARE. 


© OME, ae D, BATTER'’D CAVALIER. 


M RY ARET’S GHOST. 
ARTHUR OF BRADLEY. 





LARGE FOLIO EDITION, printed from Engraved Plates, price in Cloth, £1 1s, 


To be had in Eleven separate Parts, 


folio size, each 6s. 


SMALL TYPE EDITION, Complete, in Cloth, 10s. 6d.; or Half-bound in Morocco, 15s. 
The above Work: is also divided into Ten Parts, each Part containing Twelve Songs, price 1s. 
Catalogues sent on application. 





LONDON: CHAPPELL & CO. 


, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 








Editorial Communications should | bes addressed to “ to ** ‘The Editor”—Advertisements and Besineis Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C- 


Printed by James Hoxwes, at No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the county of Middlesex ; 
Publisher, at 20, W ellington- street aforesaid. Agents: for Scot.anp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for inevany, Mr. Jo 


and published by Joun Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said coun‘. 
bn Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, J uly 20, 1867. 
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